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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


After the mtermtmtal success ncHe\'ed by the /irst seven volumes of «Unknown Treasures^ — KAMA 
KALA, KOMA AMOH, EROS KALOS, SHUNGA, CHECAN, SARE-E S AZ tmd RATI LILA — 
tv'f^ now present the eight It vohtme in the series, an erotology in ancient China, 

The Chinese expression YUM YV f literally tichuds and rainn) comes from the legend of the Lady of 
the Mouniain of Shamans and refers allusively to the sexual m i. The publication of the hook bearing this 
title represents the culmination of five years of research and preparation, md should like to express 
our simere grant tide to Frofessor Etiemble — whose name is sufficient guarantee of the outstanding 
qaality of the analysis—for his close and constant cooperaiton throughout its production, 
tVe ure gratefid to M, Etienne Dennery, Administrateur General of the Bihliothetpte bfartonale hi Paris, 
for kindly allowing us to reproduce certain documents under his charge. Our thariks arc also due to those 
private collectors — MM. Charles Rattan and Lucien Bitan of Paris, Mr Wang Fang Vu of New Jersey 
and Mr JL. Chen of Hongkong—who have made avaiiabte to us some of their treasures. 

Finally m'*- should tike to thank MM. M. Girard and H. C,Tseng for their valuabte advice. 
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I. THE FLUTE OF JADE 


It I 928» and 1 was nineteen. Raw provincial tbat 1 was, with the corners just beginning to be rubbed 
off after si^ months in Paris, I was coining to realise why I had been so oppressed by the humdrum 
domesue round in my native Brittany, by the inescapable presence and censorious eye of my elders. 
For at last I had begun lo see that the life of the flesh, tainted as tl was by Judaco-Christian interdicts, 

v/as not_would never be — open to the nephew of the cure, to a choirboy such as 1 had been, reluC' 

lantSy and without vocation, until the age of eighteen; and ] found myself drawn by a curiosity which 
was emotional rather than inteUectual, and as irresisiiblc as it was indiscreet, towards an anthology 
of love poems in which 1 hoped to lind a balm for my rebellious spirit. In the ghazab of Hafiz and 
the ftubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, in Lucian’s Dialogwi^x of Courtesaits and the love songs of the Hoggar, 
in the Gordeo of Corcsses and the Garland of AphrodHt 1 pursued my personal truest for truth, seeking 
that heavenly cros which I had read about tn Plato and which 1 suspected could be attained only on 

earth. 

Lucian’s Greek fluie-girls. clad in all the glamour which I drew from my books, were the standard 
against which I measured the tarts and prostitutes of my own day. Had 1 been a shade less ingenuous 
f miglit have pictured for myself, behind Lucian’s scene with the flmc-girl. the same disorder and 
vulgarity as in our modem brothels: instead of breaking Parthenis* flute the customers now wrecked 
the player piano, but otherwise nothing had changed. I still, however, liad enough of the spirit of 
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ChrlstianiiY to give a whore an extra fivc*frane note, if I happened to have one to spare, in the belief 
^ a belief which was nccessan to me — that this would pul her in a position to turn away at least 
one client. Thus the Greek Hute-girls, being associated in my mind with prosihution, had a no less 
disturbing efTccl on my imagination than the recollection of my first schoolboy vistls to the brothels 
of Rennes, Saini-Brieuc, Nantes or LavaL 

But now consider a difiTcreni scene. A Chinese girl, clad in delicate tones of pink and green, stands 
with her back to a blossoming tree — a peach-tree, or a plum-tree, or perhaps a cherry — in which 
two birds are perched, evidently billing and cooing. She is playing a fluie which is coloured a darker 
green than her dress: clearly, it seems to me, it is the green of jade. While the scene described by Lucian 
called up a picture of life in a house of ill fame, the Chinese flute-girl - reproducing, no doubt, a 
theme borrowed from the painting of the Ming or Ch’ing period - contained for me the very essence 
of a rustic idyll. This was the (irsi poem: 

AS I WAS WALKING 

tn black Jinci the wild geese lly across The sky: abandoned nesis can be swi in tb« 

Irrc?,. Ttic tnounrains scern to wrigh down more beavjly. By the fownliUn I round the 
flute which I had lost in summer; the tall grass had concealed it from our ‘^arching. 

But the grass is dead, and this evenmg your flute gleamed in the sun, 

I remembeted our Um, which remained for tong buried under our scrupfes 

I was struck hy the grace of the symbolism, and particularly by its innocence — that innocence which 
Laurent Tailhadc calls the first make-up of youth; fmweetice, 6 k f^remkr fanif 
As a child I had been obsessed by the refrain of the old French song, J'ai perdu k do de tna claritmfe, 
ahfsipapa y savait po. tra-Induf. though I could never make up my mind how far there was something 
obscene, or at least equivocal, about the imagery. The clarinet was still suspect in my eyes when 1 
came across this flute from China mude from precious stone. It not only freed me from my obsession 
with the clarinet: it helped to efface another painful recollection of my youth — ihe plump and fleshy 
figure of one of my aunts, a woman without a note of music in her head, whom her husband (a great 
lover of music — and. as I was to discover much later, not only of music) had cast in the role of 

domestic flute-player. 



The Chinese were of course (he Celestials, the Sons of Heaven, ll followed, therefore — why had it 
not occurred tome before?—that Chinese women were the Daughters of Heaven, the celestial products 
of a celestial empire. And at onc% my little Chinese girl, who aroused in me a pang of futile desire, 
became the image of the heavenly eros I was seelsing. 

Oh the bliss of ignorance! Tliroughoui the next few years this picture — the purity of the jade, the 
blossoming fruit trees, and the figure of a Clunesc girl chastely playing her delicate instrument — 
helped me to throw off the burden of baptism, that token which my uncle the cure had assured me 
lefl an Indelible imprint on all who received it. 

Many readers of ihe Ffute vf Jade have — I hope and fear — misconceived Us meaning just as t did. 
Lacking even the rudiments of Chinese, I could make nothing of the symbol of the fiuie, and accord¬ 
ingly I missed the significance of the Introductory poem, 

I remember that in 1929 I enrolled as a student at the School of Oriental Languages in Paris with the 
object of learning Chinese; but I should be hard put to it to recall the day, or even the year, when I 
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first realised ihe precise meaning of the flute of jade, None of my teachers threw any light on the 
special voaibulary to which it belonged: 1 had to siumbte on the knowledge for itiyself, haphazardly, 
hr the course of my reading. For the schoolboy who Jutd picked up in his ten years as a boarder in a 
ivcee 3 store of rich and colourful jargon which was for all practical purpose unusable outside our 
own barbarian circle, it was a delight to see these words becoming purified into this precious stone, 
this jade. To the the doorway of jade, corresponds the yiHh the flute of jade, on which a 

woman can play with her fmgers and her lips, mth Ihe same purity thar I found in the Daughter of 
Heaven, clad in her appealing green and pink dress, in the froniispicce of my Fluie of Jatie. I learned 
also that in the vocabulary of ihc Taoist philosophers the female sexual parts are known as the “field 
of cinnabar" fmiH’sen/, 

In Chinese thinking, a tow-to, a "heart of cinnabar", is a pure heart. Although cinnabar, associated 
as it is in the akheniy of Taoism with the drug of immortality, is itself a substance of high price, it 
may be suspected that the image also contains some trace of a realistic vision, or ai least some clemeni 
of poetic realism, since the red colouring of cinnabar may have something of tlie same connotalions 
as the "pink and black jewer' of our poetry and erotic imagery. But is the tan-Jixin, the “pure heart", the 
heart of cinnabar , in fact a realistic image? Since the Chinese term ytt-wen, “gateway of Jade”, 
mctmi the vulva — a symbolism which was entirely incompatible with the image of a "pmk and black 
jewel — and since moreover both jade and cinnabar, in association with the heart, conveyed the idea 
of purity, there could be no further room for doubt. The Chinese use of cinnabar and jade in reference 
to the male and female sexual organs was a condemnation not only of the languages but of Ihe manners 
of the West. 

The full extent of our delllcment was broughl home to me when 1 looked up tlie terms yu^tnett^ ytM( 
and in Matltews" dictionary — a work designed for scholars, not for schoolboys. Mathews, 

the Protestant missionary, cannot bring himself to name these these yoti-knOM^-^whats^ these 

objects of scandal, these natural vessels, these supernatural birds, these gate^vays and flutes of jade. 
Yet for those who have been repelled by (he coarseness of some of our Western terms what a pleasure 
it fs to discover lhai ihc prostate is known in Chinese as the “gatew'ay of destiny”, the seminal vesicles 
as the “gateways of life”? lhal a woman's mcnstnia! periods become the "fluid of the peach-blossom” 
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and that our crude terms for isexua] union are replaced h> the ‘'fountain of jade”! Among the many 
Chinese terms for coitus I am glad to hnd several which contain poetic allusions: thus ihc “camp 
of \Vu” and the “flowery war" refer to an anecdote recounted by the historian Ssu-ma Ch*ien. On 
the same principle we lind a literary allusion used to designate the love of male for male — iuan^ftsiu, 
“cutting the sleeve ofT*. The last Emperor of the Former Han, who reigned from 6 to I B.C. and was 
renowned for his boy loverst found himself obliged one day to l^ve his bed and give audience at a 
time when (he favourite of the moment lay asleep on the sleeve of the Imperial gown. To waken the 
sleeping boy was not to be thought of: (he Emperor drew' his arm out of the sleeve and cut it off so 
that the sleeper should not be disturbed. 

We must of course avoid falling into the trap which besets the explorer and beware of taking this 
vocabulary too literally. The Chinese too Itave their coarse expressions and Ihcir obscenities: thus 
under the Manchus the word for "turtle” became taboo as a symbol for the male member. Yet it is 
agreeable to find, alongside terms of this kind, large numbers of expressions no less graceful than the 
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faire mikya of Proust’s Swann and Odeiic. For we must always remember that wten a niaj» drinks 
at the "foumain of jade” he is using two words, *i'ountain” and “jade", each of which expresses a form 
of puritv. The Chinese religion had seen the truth that love and sexual pleasure are things in themselves 
pure- 

I cottcluded that in order to comprehend Chinese erotic thought it is necessary at the outset to gel rid 
of our Western conception of sin, of the tendency to see in the flestu regarded as absolutely bad, and 
the spirit, regarded as absolutely good, two irreconcilable opposites. The comparison of the sexual 
organs of man and woman with cinnabar and jade is entirely right and proper. 

No doubt even a brief cxaminaiion of the Chinese terms referring to love and sexual pleasure will 
reveal certain words and images suggesting that genital and carnal activities are experienced and inter¬ 
preted in the same way as in Uic West — though surely this is hardly matter lor surprise. Thus the 
Chinese expression for a stallion mounting a mare, liiHd ma, uses the tenn tiao^ w'hich means ’•jump" 
as well as “mount” — a metaphor which is found also in the sexual terminology of the West. Similarly 
the Chinese use of the term shang ma, "ride", in an erotic sense has its counterpart in our everyday 
vocabulary. Nor is it very surprising to observe that the Idea of shooting an arrow or firing a shot has 
the same figurative significance in Chinese as in other languages ; and our references to candles and their 
wicks are matched by such Chinese expressions as “light the big candle" (make love normally) and 
“touch off the big candle" (make love a fergo). 

It is interesting, too. to observe tliai the Chinese use the term (“mingling their tails") for the 

mating of birds, and that the word kiao is also applied to humans in such expressions as kiaa-fmei and 
kiao-ho, in which Airei and ho convey the sense of “harmony, union". The expression kiao-tsieh em¬ 
phasises the idea of union, already coniamed in kiao, and means something equivalent to communion. 
Combined with the word ksing, “sexual organ" kiao is used to refer to coitus, the act of se.xual union, 
Certain other terms are also obvious enough: thus yatig/eag, “point” (for ihe maJe organ), and jou Au, 
the “instrument of fiesh” (a rather coarse expression), contain an imagery which is familiar in our 
Western languages. If the character ^ ) is regarded as obscene this is no doubt because the actual 
form of the character seems a little too explicit, being a combination ofyw ( ) , “enter, penetrate", 

with jou (I^J , -aesh-. 
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But ctrtain other terms arc of more consequence for our present purpose, since they may guide us 
towards a distinctively Chinese conception of the sexual act. We may consider^ for example, the term 
fimg-ym {fimg, “wind", plus yww, “cloud"), or yun-yu rdoud'" plus “rain"), which are interpreted 
with the aid of a poetic legend. It is said tiiat a certain prince who was on his way to the Mountain of 
Shamans tin eastern Szechuan) fell asicep. worn out by his journey, and saw in a dream a woman of 
surpassing beauty, who revealed herself to be the Lady of the Mountain. A^fter they had made love 
she took her leave, declaring: “I am she who brings the clouds in the morning; 1 am she who calls up 
the rain of evening.^ This story is told to explain the use of the expression “clouds and rain", with 
its very obvious symbolism, for the sexual act — the **clouds“ being the female secretions and the 
“rain" the male emission. Obvious as the symbolism may be. however, the expression would have no 
meaning for us in a literal translation. In Chinese this hguratlve sense of “rain" is taken for granted. 
This is illustrated by the way in wliich an ingenious play on the word advanced the career of a shrewd 
and unscrupulous woman who became one of the most celebrated and powerful of all the Daughters 
of Heaven. (Admittedly there was little enough of the Daughter of Heaven about her. in the sense 
which 1 had chosen to give to that expression: a Messalina would have been nearer the mark). 

Wu Tse-t'ien was only a tse-l*ien at the Imperial court (that is. one of the twenty-seven concubines 
of the third rank) when — the Emperor T*ai-tsung having fallen sick — she set out to seduce the heir to 
the throne, Kao-tsung. One day when the prince was going to the closet it was Wu Tse-t'ien who knelt 
to hold the basin in which he performed his ablutions. By way of thanks the prince threw a few drops 
of water on the girl’s face, with (he words. “Pure water I sprinkle on the powdered face." To 
which the girl already implacably ambitious, gave the ready answer: “Rain from the prince is dew for 
me." Although the expression yu-iu (“rain and dew") has the general meaning of "the Emperor's 
favour", the terms yu (“rain") and fu (“dew") also have the very specific sense of “seminal fluid 
TIic challenge to the prince was quite explicit: Wu Ts©-t1cn was offering herself to him. Kao-tsung 
took her at her word — a decision which he later had cause to rue. 

One of the words I have cited, yang/ewg (with its variant ymg wu. the male instnnnent), guides us towards 
the paired words ying-ymg^ which lead to the heart of Chinese erotic thought. YUt ywtg chih !ao, the 
Way of yin and yang^ is the Cliiuese phrase for coitus; and one of the most celebniled maxims of 
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ancient Chinese philosophy, i yin i yang che nvf tao. **A period of yin, a period of yang — such is the 
tm (i.e., the order of the world)*’, demonstrates that the sexual relationship between male and female, 
the act of coitus between man and woman, is quite without the inborn taint which it bears in our 
civilisation, expressing as it docs the same harmony as we find in the alternation of day and night, 
of winter and summer. The vigorous employmem of the yartgfeng, the male instrument, in the shady 
valley or the Held of cinnabat — that is the true order of the world, that is the proper pattern of 
life! 
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It is instructive lo see witli what simpircity the people of China^ two and a half thousand years ago, 
celebrated the sports of love in their folk songs, Marcel Granet has told us how in the peasant com¬ 
munities of that period the young men and girls were accustomed in summer to form up in two parallel 
lines facing one another and exchange teasing verses: 

THE WITHERED LEAVES 

Withered feavesf Withered 
See how ihe wind ti blowing 
Come, sirs! 

and wc shall ^oin with ^out* 

* The verses roOowed bf an wtcfrtit art fitan Mareet Fim esAaiufiif wteawj dir Id C'liw* Akan^ \92t; 1q(J edition^ Paris, Unmi^ 

IW 
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And what and innocence we iind in ihe following poems: 


THE CHEN AND THE WEI 

The Chen aiu) the Wd 
Have oveTfiowedn.. 

The boys and Uw giib 
Are coming to the orchids. 

The gtrls invite ihcmi 
"Shall |o there?" 

The boyv reply* 

"We are jiut back front ihere" 
That may well be. 

But why rot go again? 

For over tli* Wei 
Kow green h ihe gras^!" 

Then the boy; and the girit 
Make sport together.,.* 
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WITJi KILTED SKIRTS 


If you have thoughts Crf love for me 

Then T shall Lilt my skirtii and cross the Chen. 

But if you have no Thoughts for me 
Are there nt>t other men ? 

Most foolish of the young fools indeed I* 

When we read tit the Confuebn glosses that a licensed procurer kept a record of love matches between 
young men and girls of the ordinary people, in much the same way as was done at court, with a ‘Ted 
brush", we can only smile and shake our head. 

Dances and singing of this kind relieved the monotony and austerity of everyday life, and were the 
prelude to transient unions which might sometimes prove durable. Out iliis did not always lead to a 
happy ending: 


Three long yi:ar& \ have been your wife: 
Never free from household ehores. 

Up at dawn, kur to bed. 

Noi a iciRgle mometti's leisurel 
And yei for all these three Jong years 
Crveljy you have treated me; 

This my brothers must not knowT 
When f wa» a maiden you made much of me. 
With voice and laughter paid court to me. 
Plighting your faith as clear as ihc dawnl 
I Uttk thought that you would change; 

That you would change I lititc thought! 

Now ail IS at an end; alas!* 


Nevertheless, it seemed to me that ancient China was fortunate at least in its freedom from the sexual 
prejudice.^ of the Judaeo-ChrLsiian world. 
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[h A SIMPLE YOUNG GIRL 


Pleased with my discov^y» I toyed with the idea of writing a thesis on "physical culture and meia- 
physics in Chinese philosophy", 1 was thinking of physical culture in the widest sense of the term, 
including physical culture of a sexual character, which I had already perceived to be bound up with 
the main concepts of Chinese cosmogony and logic —jt'iVi, ,wOTg and tao. Soon, however, the publication 
of Henri Maspeto’s essay, Les Froc^dSs de noitrrir te prittdpe vital datts la religion faoiste andenne, 
convinced me that I had been right in thinking of this subject, but showed me at the same lime how 
inadequate were my resources for tackling it. 

These years of my life gave me a certainty which I have never lost; and further experience has merely 
confirmed that this certainty can aid us, in conjunction with the medical teaching of quite recent years, 
to attain iliai particular form of happiness — the happiness of the fiesh — for want of which we are 
compelled to fall back on money, the empty vanities of the world, religion, the lust for power or the 
acceptance of powerlessncss. Accustomed as 1 was to living in a w-orld in which the pleasures of sex 
offended against the proprieties and the moralising which, directly or indirectly, hedges in all genital 
activity. I discovered that there is no better assurance of happiness than the feeling that we are contri¬ 
buting to the cosmic order by making love with all the ingenuity and ingenuousness u*e can muster, Wlm a 
delight it was to read in a Treatise o/r/ie WcViamAcrthcrollowingdialoguebetweenihe Yellow Emperor, 
who is supposed to have taught men all their various skills, and the Simple Young Girl, hb initiator: 
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“Tlie YeUow Enipcrpr asked the Simple Young Girh ‘My spirit is weak and my mind disturbed; 
my hean is sad, and I live in perpetuai anguish. What can I do to remedy my state? 

•nic Simple Young Girt replied: 'All weakness in man comes from an untoward use of the canuii act, 
iust as water k victorious over fire, so wonian is superior to man. Those who are skilied in dalliance 
are like good cooks, w ho have the art of mingling the Hve savours in a single tasty brew. Those who 
know the art of y/« and ytmg can combine the live pleasures; those who are ignorant of it die prema¬ 
turely, never having drawn any real pleasure rrom dalliance. Must wc not be forearmed against this 
riskr" 

Tills was also the view expressed by Master Tting-hsuan in his ,-trr of Love: 

“Man is the most sublime of aJl creatures bom of Heaven. Of all ibai appertains to man, nothing 
can be compared with sexual unioni reflecting the harmony of Heaven and Earth, it regularises the 
yin and governs the yang. Titose w-ho understand its true meaning can nourish their being and prolong 
their life; those who do not will do themselves harm and shorten their days.” 

Thus one of the oldest, the richest and the most prolific civilisations In the world asserts religiously 
that it is a good thing and an act of piety to make love, to make love skilfully, artistically, passionately* 
For is not Heaven doing just this, overlying Earth as the mate overlies the female, warming her with 
his heat and making her fruitful with his fluid, the rain? Jn contemplating these matters I fell myself 
far away from our storj of F.ve and her snake and the poisoned apple of lov-e, 

Foriilied by these principles, which were merely a reslalcmcni of the views evolved by Chinese 
speculative thought in its earliest days, Master Tung-hsuan was able, with no feeling of self-con¬ 
sciousness. to lay down a pattern of sexual education in which the achievement of proper standards 
of skill promoted not only pleasure but morality and religion as well. Hts teaching was much in advance 
of the book by Dr Van de Velde, Perfect MorriugCf which was the work most cagcrlv consulted in 
Europe about 1930 by those seeking to escape from the sc^uaJor and ignonince to which the dogmas 
and prejudices of their civilisation condemned (hem. For Van de Velde still found it necessary to leave 
in the obscurity of Latin the prescription given by Van Swicten to his august client, Ihe Empress Maria 
Theresa: Prciererea i(7t.teo yuivam sacfari.mmae majesuitts tiiutius ante coilum esse titUftmthm. Master 
Tung-hsuan, on the other hand, writes in vemacufai Chinese when giving advice designed to serve 
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the same purpose^ addressed not to an ujisaiisiied empress but to the mass of ordinary mortals who 
needed help in their quest for happiness: 

"When a man and a woman are enjoying union for the hrst time, the man must sit on die left and the 
woman on the right. The man then crosses his legs and takes the woman on his knee. He presses her 
slender waist, caresses her precious body, murmurs tender words and declares his passion. When at 
last the two arc In unison they kiss and embrace, body to body, the lips of the one pressed against 
the tips of the othcfr. Or the man nmy catch the woman*s tongue in his mouth, gcniJy nibble her lips, 
take her liead in his hands or pinch her ears. This caressing and kissing prepares the way for a thousand 
delights, and all cares are put to Dight. Then ihc man invites the w'oman to grasp the stem of jade, 
while with his rigid hand he strokes the gateway of Jade, ^ 

At this point the proprieties of our sexually barbarous dvihsation prevent me from quoting any more 
of Master Tung-hsuan’s account, W'hich now proceeds to a detailed description of the thirty variations, 
with their very- picturesque designations. From the four basic posiufcs are derived twenty-six modifi- 
caiions — Uic "unwinding of silk", the "coiled dragon", the "union of kingfishers", the "fluttering 
of butterflies", the bamboos by the altar*‘, the “two dancing phoenixes", lire “galloping charger”, 
the "leap of the wliite tiger” the “cat and mouse in the same hole”, and so on. All these names are well 
matched to such images as the “terrace of jade", the "veins of jade”, the “channels of gold" and the 
"examination chamber", wluch are appbed to the intimate details of a woman’s body. 

Master Tung-hsuan tlien gives his male readers a piece of advice for which all women would be grateful 
to him if they had read this classic of tlie art of love: "When the man feels himself on the point of 
achieving the supreme pleasure he must always wail until the woman has arrived at orgasm,.. Then 
the man must close his eyes, cotKcntraie his thoughts, press his longue firmly against the soft palate, 
arch KU back, tense his neck, open his nostrik wide, contract his shoulders, close lus mouth and swallow 
his breathing. His sperm then surges upwards spontaneously. Man is capable of maintaining perfect 
control over his cjacukiions: when he has sexual relaiionsJtips with women he most not ejaculate more 
than two or three limes out of ten connections." 

Anyone who has read KralTi-tbing, Havelock Elhs or the Kinsey Report, or is aware of the unsatisfied 
sexual needs of our women — unsatisfied partly no doubt because of male selfishness, but mainly 
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because ihe men are uneducated in seJOinJ mailcTs and instead of studying Master Tung^hsuan have 
had to depend on the crude fotklorc of the schoo!. the barracks or the brothel — ntust applaud the 
Wisdom of these counsels. And Master Tung-hsuaii*s treatise is only one of the nurncrous works which 
were available in imliquiiy to instruci the Sons of Han in the arts of the bedchamber. Even such a 
strictly official dynastic history as tltai of the Former Han includes in its bibliography eight w^orks 
devoted to the an of love. In this early period, before the Christian era. Master Jung-ch*eng stated 
what was to remain the religious and sexual creed of the Chinese for two thousand years; “The art 
of sexual relationships with women consists ut remaining master of oneself so as to avoid ejaculation, 
in order that the sperm may rise to the brain and strengthen it." In this period the Chinese were already 
teaching the importance of the preliminary love play: they knew that a kiss w'us not a meaningless 
gesture but a caress which involved the whole being and ought to be reserved for the bedroom. 
(Perhaps this is why, when 1 see young couples nuziling one and her or clinging together, locked mouth 
to mouth, amid the petrol fumes of the diy. on a railway platforin or in a compartment on the Under- 
grotmd. I react with the same distaste as would a Chinese. Poor unhappy creatures who do not even 
understand what they are about, and arc surprised when they find that they have made a mess not 
only of their own but of their partner's sexual life! Tiwt is not true sexual freedom!) 

We must, however, beware of seeing the Chinese as shining examples of altruism in the erotic arts. 
No doubt their conception of the life of the flesh, which prov'ides such a sound and satisfactory' basis 
for the only form of happiness wluch counts, may be Jinked with a matriarchal coticepUDn of society 
— for otherwise how are we to explain the fact that in the coupling of ym and yang it is always the 
female element, the yin, that comes first ? Or that it is always a simple young girl who reveals the secrets 
of sexual life to the male, to the Yellow Emperor himself? But it also has the function of maintaining 
domestic peace in a polygamous society and preserving the interests of the man, who Jives under the 
perpetual threat of losing by ejaculation the substance which is precious above all others, the yang. 
Being sure that it was important for a man not to squander the male principle within him, and that — 
given the complcmcniary nature of and ymtg — the fundamental unity of these elements was 
represented by fhc idea and the word rcro, the Chinese built up a system which, while allowing them 
without hazard to their own life to satisfy one principal wife, a number of secondary wives and a variety 
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of concubines, maintained their integrity, or indeed strengthened it. In order to nourish his yang^ 
a man must seek to absorb as much as he could of the .vot principle. Thus Chang Ts'an, a minrsttr 
of the Han dynasty (who was supposed to have lived to the age of 180), had learned froni the bedchamber 
treatises how to absorb the secretions (yin) from w'omen^s breasts; and every educated Cliinese knew 
that he must nourish his virility by drinking at the ''fountain of jade”: that is, by remaining within the 
woman wiiile she was coming to orgasm and withdrawing only after this stage was reached, without 























































losing any of I he precious fluid. The treatises prescribe that a man should proceed in the same manner 
wiili several women during a single night. But let our respectable citizens restrain their indignation 
at this, and let them remember that a polygamous civilisation must look on these matters in a difTereiit 
way from a country which is officially monogamous. (Though even in a monogamous country' the 
occupants of the marital bed have often enough just left the arms of another partner). 

Tire important thing, therefore, is to drink rrequentty. and to drink long draughts, at the ’Toumatn 
of jade". (It is pleasant to think that there is an excellent Chinese restaurant in Paris known as ‘"The 
Fountain of Jade": a name which provokes agreeable reflections whenever 1 have a meal there). 
After satisfying live or six concubiiics in this way without losing any of liis male force, and indeed 
increasing his store of yw in the process, a man might go on to perform his pious duty of impregnating 
the wife from whom he desired a child. The child would preferably be a son: for tit the historical period 
the Chinese family was of patriarchal type, and only a son could celebrate the domestic cult of the 
ancestors. If he wanted a son the model husband would first meditate on the precept in the Tao Te 
CUmg which laid it down that ‘'the child conceived at midnight w ill have a long life, the child conceived 
before midni^t will enjoy the normal span, and the child conceived after midnight will die young**, 
and would then fertilise his wife on Ihe first and tliird days after her menstrual period, Jf he already 
had an assured po.slerit> and w^as prepared to l)e content with a daughter he would lie with his wife 
on the fourth or fifth day of the mortlhly cycle. In either case he would be dispensing the fluid which 
at all other times he would jealously preserve by the practice of coitus reservatus {reservtituSt not 
mterruptus). 

We ought not to scolF at the aberrant physiology which supposed that tlie yang principle, carcfuily 
preserved in the manner just described, moved up the spinal column to the brain. 1i is a familiar fact 
that when a desire has been long contained, long held back and long preserved it builds up to tremendous 
force when at last it is given full vent. We ought rather to marv-el that w'ith two or three correct obser¬ 
vations (including the analysis of the five signs indicating the woman's attainmeni of sexual pleasure, 
which agrees with thot of contemporary authorities) and a good deal of faulty metaphysics and ana¬ 
tomy the Chinese of the pro Buddhist period were able to develop an art of love well suited to their 
polygamous society. Wc may equally marvel that, starting from a prejudice which in one sense was 
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purely selfish (Ihe desire to conserve the principle), the Chinese cvoWcd zt sexual technique of 
extreme altruism, requiring the man to think in the first place of the woman, the beloved enemy (who 
was rarely seen in sexual icrms as an advemryt but was rather regarded as being dilTercnt and com* 
plemcniary). We may majvel aJso at Master Tung-hsuan's recognition that the education oF children 
begins with the meeting oF the male and female principles in the mother's womb. As soon as a 
woman has conceived, she must submit herself to a strict discipline. She must give up all foods that 
heal the blood; she must renounce all forms of therapeutic treatment, including acupuncture and 
cauterisation; she may no longer ride in a chariot or on horseback. On the other hand she must liavc 
the great canonical texts md aloud to her at regular limes. If she does all this, then "the son will be 
intelligent and shrewd, loyal and virtuous. This is what is known as etiucating fhe foetus*” 

Thus the original school of Taoist thoughL, before it degenerated into a patchwork of supentitions, 
techniques for achieving immortality and magic spells, was remarkable chiefly as being a gay and 
unconstrained form of asceticism which was able to reconcile the obligations of the man with the 
pleasure of the woman. “If a man performs the act once without emtUing sperm he wilt give vigour 
to his vital inflow. If he performs it twice, his sight and hearing will become sharper. Three times, and 
all ailments will disappear. Four times, and his sou] will find peace. Five times, and his circulation will 
improve." And so it continues: if he achieves the feat ten times, then he is 'Mike to the immortals”. 
This is confirmed by other texts; "Those who are able to perform the sexual act many times zi day 
without emission of sperm will cure all their maladies and live to a great age. If the act is performed 
with u number of different women the benefit will be the greater. Best of all is lo make love with ten 
or more women in the course of a single night.** 

When I visited an exhibition of birth control techniques in Pekirt in 1957 t was struck by the serious 
and innocent way in which a number of young girls were explaining the anatomical diagrams and 
demonsiraUiig the use of various appliances, pessaries, and other means of avoiding unwanted con¬ 
ceptions. describing without a blush how lo cut the vas deferens or iigature the Fallopian lubes. It 
was as if. in spite of the prudishness of all revolutionaries and the strait-laced altitude of so many 
Marxists, there still survived tn China some reflection of the teachings of the Simple Young Girl. 
In this now monogamous society, whose high birth rate would in the longer term be a source of 
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weakness, the principles which the exhibition was seeking to apply in ihc country between the Four 
Seas might wJl bring as many benefits tn the twentieth century as (he counsels of the Simple Young 
Girl had brought two and a half thousand years earlier. The same reflection was borne in on me at the 
end of an official bant^uet when we were served with a cake reproducing the symbol of the attcmaiion 
of yirif ycutgf and tao^ the inevitable and harmonious interpenetration of the male and female prin¬ 
ciples. 



U would have required no great effort of imagination on my pan to distinguish in these geometrica 
forms The curves of two bodies commingled in the ’“great peace” of the “flowery* war”. 



III. A LESS SIMPLE WOMAM: THE LADY PAN 
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In a poein endited Syvimrning^ wrinen in lunc 1956 after he had swum across the Blue River, Mao 

Tse-tung evokes the Lady of the Mountain of Shamans: 

And OD the River to (he wiU rise a ftoae 'wall 

To intercept the doutb and the rain of tbc Mountain of Shamaiui. 

In the steep gori^ a lake wilt be bom. 

O gcxldess, have no cate! 

You will marvel to see another world. 

In this poem, following the literary directives of Yen-an, Chairman Mao is taking up an old theme 
— the Mountain of Shamans ^ and giving it a fevolutionary slant. Some may regret that in speaking 
of a new dam he uses the words "^clouds'* and “rain** in their normal sense; but since be refers to the 
goddess of the Mountain, the lady who made love with the Prince in the legend, any educated Chinese 
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will pick up tJie concealed allusion at once. There is nothing unuson) about this; Tor after ill) it has 
long been the habit of painters, writers and musicians to work over old stories handed down from 
the past. 

Indeed in using tlic term yun-yu fo refer to the artilicia! lake whose waiers will he restrained by the 
new dam Mao is giving us a symbol of the restraint which is such a feature of Chinese Communist 
morality- 1 am reminded of the young Chinese who told me, as millions of others might have done, 
that he iransl'ormcd his superfluity of sexual energy into sociaUst energy. He was sublimating hisemO" 
lions; and similarly Chairman Mao sublimates into an artificial lake, test rained by its dam, the lack 
of restraint which legend attributes to the Lady of the Mountain of Shamans. 

It is to be hoped that the innocence of the Taoist treatises may survive the present crisis of revolutionary 
Puritanism; but there are certain symptoms which I find disturbing. Thus I recall that when I was 
in Hangchow' in 1957 t visited the tombs of certain iilusirious ladies of the past. These monuments 
were cylindrical i\l the base, evidently with phallic significance, and some of them were surmounted by 
what looked to me like a kind of pessary, yellowish in colour and highJj polished. I referred to them in 
my book. Le Nouveau Singe pHerin, commenting tlial it appealed to me to find a memoriai of this 
kind erected over the remains of a courtesan; but already the Chinese authorities were talking of “sing¬ 
song girls" and concubines in the same disapproving tones that a judge m the United States might 
use in referring to call girls. Poor little concubines! How' brief their day had been! Before leaving the 
town J made an opportunity to pay a last visit to the tomb of Su Hsiao-hsiao (Very Liule Su), a 
memorial very much in the spirit of yin-ymg. One of the uprights had been repainted, and 1 was able 
to decipher a votive inscription; "How many generations of heroes have kndt under the skirts of 
pomegranate!” The appropriateness of the sentiment is enhanced by the fact that the word "pomcgranaie" 
is to be taken here, I think, in the special sense which it hears in Chinese erotic icmiinology. In spite of 
the Parly’s fulminations against light women I liked to sec in this freshly repainted inscription a pointer 
towards a new trend: not of course - that could hardly be! — a move towards greater bccncc, but 
at least a slight relaxation in the rigidity of the ofiiciai puritanism. Perhaps, I thought, something of 
the older Onna had survived after ail? AlasL I w-us horrified to read in Le Monde on lOth February 
1965 a report by Robert GuiJIain, a reliable and well-informed observer of presem-day China, refening 
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to my dead favouriie, Vm Little Su; ‘■Young people still vkii this tomb and stroke the stone, for 
tradition has St that those who do so are assured of long-cndurtng happiness. But practices of this 
kind are tainted, says the Kuang-ming Jib^pm — a newspaper read by the intellcctijals — and must 
cease. Nor can Ihe authorities tolerate any longer the laudatory inscriptions in ancient characters 
which surround the tomb, like this one, for example; "She has depaned, as the pcach-blossom withers 
or the water seeps away, but her memory will be honoured at her tomb for ten thousand years." 

In talking of a last pilgrimage, therefore, I had perhaps been nearer the irulh than I realised. So even 
if some day 1 have the good fortune to revisj'i the Western Lake I shall no longer be able to read the 
panegyrics on Very Little Su? Is this handful of once volupmous dust to be held responsible for the 
beauty competitions organised in 1950 by Taoist sectaries, who — not content with plumbing such 
depths of proHi^cy went on, under the cloak of their ptiilosophy, to hold collective orgies, ritual 
debauches claimed to confer long life and immortality? Not surprisingly, these proceedings atlracted 
further censure from the Kuaijg-ming pt-pao. 

Let us, therefore, pray for Very Little Su. Let us pray to the Lady of the Mountain of Shamans, 
beseeching her to intercede with Chairman Mao. as a man of education, as a poet, as one who fought 
for freedom. Perhaps she might remind him that close lo Ihe monumcjil which has caused so much 
scandal there is another tomb which can properly be accorded respect, or indeed veneraUon ^ the 
tomb of a good woman, a young widow who refused lo remarry. It takes ail sorts — even in China — 
to make the world of the Besh: the virtuous wife and Very Utile Su; women who live according to the 
teachings of Taoism and follow the advice of a Simple Young Girl; and others who believe in the 
principles of Confucianism and the precepts of die Lady Pan, who died in the year 116 of our era. 
This stem moralist was related to another Lady Pan celebrated for her love affairs and her misfonunes, 
bui was also the sister of the equally famous Pan Ku, the Imtorian of ihe Former Han dynasty. She 
was a woman ol education wliich in those days was unusual for a married woman of blameless 
reputation — and the Emperor Ho (S9-105) commissioned her to cojnplete her broiher’s history and 
to instruct the Empress. The Emperor knew what he was about; in particular he knew that the Udy 
Pan, a Confudan of the strictest rule, insisted on high standards of female virtue. She demanded also 
that girls must be taught to read at the age of eight and must go to school at fifteen, just like boys — 
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although in those days this was the age at which girls began their initiation into the arts of love. 
No doubt Master K’ung (the teacher known to the West as Confucius) had omitted to grant women the 
rights which he accorded to men of quatity; but after all — the scandal of iU — he had visited the 
Princess Nan-lsu of Wei, who was well known to have an incestuous relationship with her brother. 
“But she spoke to me from behind a curtain,” he retorted to those who reproached him with the 
unsuitability of such a visit. It seems, therefore, that he was not such a puritan as he is painted: he 
was certainly less draconic than the Lady Pan. 
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This Confucian prude was the author of a coliection of Precepts for Women which were adniircd and 
imitated for many centuries, even as late as (he Manchu dynasty. Here at least is a moralist who admits 
no departure from the strictest standards! Although she recognises — as any irue Chinese must — 
that Ute relationship between man and woman reflects the harmonious concord of yin and yang and 
maintains the order of the cosmos and of society, the Lady Pan observes at once that the yang operates 
by virtue of activity and strength, white tfie yin operates by yielding, by the strength which comes 
from weakness: “Thus a woman cannot do other, and cannot do better, than cultivate a respectful 
demeanour, and avoid ill treatment by practising obedience. Hence it h said that ’to defer, to obey 
— such is the golden rule for women.' ” And although the rites require, or at least permit, a man to 
marry several wives, “a woman cannot obey two masters... A woman, therefore, cannot leave her 
husband.’' Perhaps we need not take issue with this; but what about the pleasures of the bedroom, 
that inalienable elemenl in human freedom? On this we are firmly put in our place: “A wife must 
endeavour to obtain the affection of her husband. This does not mean, however, Lhat she may seek 
to attain this result by adroit flatteries or passionate intimacies. She must concentmte her heart, school 
herself to a dignified bearing, scrupulously observe the riles, respect the rules of good manners and 
seek to maintain herself pure.** It is not for her to abandon herself to the delights of the bed: “The 
bond between husband and wife is a lifelong one. Dalliance in the bedroom promotes licentiousness: 
licentiousness leads to unseemly conversation: from unseemly conversation it h u short step to the 
acceptance of immorality; and this can only bring the wife to despise her husband." And the Lady Pan 
goes on to lay down lhat the woman’s function — her only function — is to be "ihe shadow and the 
echo’* of her husband. 

The Puritanism of present-day China has thus antecedents within China itself. After a period when 
he was suspect to the Communist regime, Master K'ung has now been rehabilitated, honour is once 
again paid to his cult, and Chairman Mao refers in some of his recent poems to the Lmt J'l/, the 
"Analects” or ^‘Familiar Conversations”; and 1 suspect that die prudishness of the Udy Pan may 
have something to do with it. Her strait-laced precepts must not, however, be equated with (he Christian 
anathema on the Hesh. Tlic adherents of Confucianism have never believed or taught that chastity is the 
same thing as virtue, that the woman most to be admired is one who submits without pleasure to the 
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assaull of u mate in quest of pleasiire or posterity. The Chinese do not place any exaggerated value on conti¬ 
nence. According to the Li Chi^ a collection of texts concerned with ritual, a man is bound to honour 
each of his concubines, no matter w hether she is beauTiful or ugly, young or old, until she reaches 
the age of fifty, and must visit each of them at least once every' five days. When we remember that, 
according to the ritual, the sevual life of ilie Confuckn man continued until Uic age of seventy (when 
a husband and wife gained the right to touch one another elsewhere than in bed and to keep their 
possessions in the same trunk)^ we realise that the sexual practices of Taoism must have been of great 
benefit to those strict Confucians who might — like an Emperor of the Chou dynasty — be faced 
with the task of individuaily honouring, every five days, no Fewer than eighty-one concubines. 

We must not, however, make the mistake of thinking that either liie doctrines of the Simple Young 
Girl or the precepts of the Lady Pan represent ilte aclual pattern of behaviour in China before the 
arrival of Buddhism, wluch had liiUe in common with either the admirably idaxed teachings of 
Taoism or the fastidious virtue preached by the Confucians. There were of course plenty of virtuous 
wives, like the heroine of an exemplary tale told by flenri Maspero in his Vie priv4e ks Hm: 
“Her husband, who had a mortal enemy, slept in a different room every night. The enemy threatened 
the wife that he would kill her father unless she revealed where her husband would be spending the 
following night. Caught between two confficiing duties, she indicated a particulax room to the murderer i 
then slept in it herself and uas killed in place of her husband.’' A very moral story, no doubt; but it 
might often happen, nevcriheless, that those who in public practised or professed the Confucian virtues 
revealed Uiemselvcs in bed to be skilled in the arts recommended by the Simple Young Girl, When 
f think of Maspero’s paragon of virtue I cannot help imaginmg her in rather different circumstances 
-gracefully undoing her drawers, her smile brightened by a beauty-spot, or perhaps by more than one, 
while the man has just taken off his "sweat vest" and “urine slip” (to use the Chinese names of the 
garments). Yes: I think 1 am enittled to imagine this wife as being like the one whose loving attentions 
were celebrated in the first century of our era hy the astronomer and poet Chang Hcng (78-139), 
inventor of the seismograph, in these terms; 

TttE SOMG OF UHkSON 

So I have been grated ibe liabopcdTor boon; 

I have been admitted to lbe)oys of youf woincn'* quaneo. 
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My htart has longed fot this new encoanier; 
t am Afraid, Uke one who fears to scald her Ivand. 
fntiocent of taleol as T am,. I shall do my best 
To perform wiJh credit the part allotted to me. 

1 shall assist you with the rite, the sacriliee. 

I drcsm of being, for your sate, the bamboo mai 
Which screens the fool of our M|uarc bed 
I would be, for your sate, the silteo covcrJct 
Which guards you from the winds nod the frosts. 

[ put the pillow to rights and clean the mat. 
i diffuse the aroma of the strong incense. 

With a golden bar I boll the shutters. 

And everywhere I tel up the light of lamps. 

I undress: with a handkerchief T remove my powder. 
And over the pillow 1 unroll our imagei. 

1 follow the tcachingf of a Simple Youjtg Girl, 

Skilfully nngmg the changes on the thousand positions 
Which the ordhury husband encounters but rarely. 
Tien-lao taught them to our Yellow Emperor. 

No pleasure shall match the pleasure of this night. 

Nor shall advancing yean allow it to be forgotien. 


Under the Han dynasty» however, a variety of sirange practices came into favour. It was as if for the 
undistinguished rulers of those days political power was merely a means of indulging strange and 
squalid deviations. locesi, bestiality and sadism flourished, and lecherers and perverts multiplied. 
There was, for example, a prince who compelled women to go down on all fours, naked, and allow 
themselves to be mounted by he-goats. There was the story of Chao-hsin, the concubine for whom a 
prince sacrificed (in the m<«t literal sense) other wives whom he also loved. After falsely reporting to 
the prince that one of the other wives had shown licrsclf naked to a painter who was doing her portrait, 
Chao-shin accused her rival of adultery; whereupon the prince caused her to be whipped (which was 
in accordance with the accepted practice of the day) and burned with red-hot needles (which was not 
such an accepted practice). When the poor wretch threw herself into a well Chao-shin caused her to 
be pulled out, and then killed her with her own hand by impaling her through the vagina. Another 
rival was dealt with by having her eyes tom out. her thighs slashed with a knife, and molten lead 
poured into her mouth. Sometimes, no doubt, the Emperors took action against the excesses 
committed by their vassals: at any rate Chao-shin was executed and her prince disgraced. 
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Another group who sulTered Ahardship under the Han dynastj were the Chinese princesses who were 
married ofT lor reasons of state to ‘‘barbarians”. One of these was the young Hsi'kun. who was handed 
over to an aged mJer of the Wu-sun. She knew nothing of their language, and her husband knew no 

Chinese. She gave vent to her unhappiness in verse, and touched the Emperor*s heart. The aged king, 
however, determined to hand her over to his grandson, and Hsi-kun had to submit to this new slavery; 

SONG OF A melancholy AUTUMN 

My fartiily have given m? in maninge, 

Sending me to iKc cod of the world. 

They have hiinded me aver (O a strangeri, 

To u distant barbaiian king. 

The mimd is my 

With walls coDAtruciid offelL 

Dried meal is all 1 have lo 

Koumifis my only drinL 

All day I dream of my own country; 

My bean ts bruised and $are. 

Would I were the yellow iwan 
Which fliei hack there I** 

In the words of a poci of ilit^ lime: 

The man thinkfi only of hjnv iaicst bride. 

The woman of him who chose her fcfsi* 

If we are to believe the Iiistorians, iliis was the cose with Cho Wen-chun, wife of the famous poet of 
the Han period. Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju. It is a remarkable story, recently retold by M. Hervouei in hiS book, 
Un Poifte 4k cour sous hs Han, Sseu^ma Siang^jou. Cho Wang-sun was a rich merchant, the owner of 
ergJil hundred slaves, who. being desirous of ingratiating himself with the Prefect, invited this high 
oiFiciaJ to dinner. Ssu*nia Hsiang-ju was staying with the Prefect and accompanied him lo the merchant's 
house. During the banquet, at which the wine flowed freely, the Prefect invited the poet to play the 
lute. “Now Cho Wang-sun had a daughter named Wcn-chuti, recently widowed, who was fond of 
music. And as he poured his heart out on the lute Hsiang-ju, while pretending to do honour to the 


** The vcTws fonoiml hv two iutcri^»luc lateen Troin t|v Amtkilagie ik At AViAf (ed hul Pnriii, CaUlnintd. IMS; 2nd eilillfw, 
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Prefect, was in reality seeking to win the young woman*5 heart. On his arrival in Lin-ch’iung with an 
escon of horsemen round his diarioi his easy manner and distinguished bearing had been nsagnificcnl 
to sec, and as he drank at the Cho faniily’s banquet and played the flute Wen-chun, who was watching 
him secretly from the door» rejoiced in her heart and loved him.” The Shih rtting txa chi gives us the 
following portrait of the heroine: “Wen-chun was very beautiful. Her magniftceni eyebrows had the 
aspect of a mountain glimpsed far away on the horkon. The lines of her face had the unchanging 
beauty of the hibiscus. Her skin was soft and smooth as an ointment.” It is an entirely conventional 
description: this other portxaiii also dating from the Han period^ would have served equally well. 
"Her fingers are Mke shoots of sow-thistle, her skin is like congealed rouge, her neck is like a cockchafer 
grub, her teeth arc like melon seeds, her forehead Mke a cicada's head^ her eyebrows like the feelers 
of silkworms; ... her black hair is like a cloud, without a single false curl; ... her forehead is white; 
... how brilliant are her teeth amid so many anfuJ smiles!” Ssu-ma Ch'ien maintains, however, that, 
like a welt trained Chinese woman accustomed to her position of inferiority, Wen-chun thought that 
“she could hope for nothing”. The poems which tradition says were sung by Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju must 
have served to reassure her: 

The phoenix, the phoenix u flymg off to hi^ home. 

Wiuidcring between the Four Seax in quest of n wife. 

He has not found one. and Icnows not where lo lum... 

What makes him, (his evening, go up into the great ball? 

- Becsuis^ in it there is n fair and virtuous Indy. 

The hall is near, but distant the lady: "O the poison in my entmikt" 

How then do two mandarin diick> bring their necks logieihcr? 

The response comes in a second song: 


The shc-phocoix, the shc-pboenut finds him on lier perch. 

Lei her yield to his embrece and become his mate for ever, 

In love and the union of bodies their hearts are singing in harmony. 

At dead of night she comes to him; but who will know? 

The two birds. flyinK as one, soar into the blue of the sky... 

When my dream is ended the heart within me is sad. mt sad I 

The same night Wen-chun llces withoui wailing to seek counsel of her father, aJlhough a widow with 
any self-respect never remarried, even per tr.nim. Is her action the result of calculation or a sudden 
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impulse? At any mie it b a classic case of (he coup de foudre, love at first sight, which became one of 
the favourite themes of amorous literature in China. Usually it is the heroine who bears the btamc, 
as in this Lament for W^7;i/e Hair, which was wrongly attributed to Cho Wen-chun: 


My hair it whit« at ihc niiiuriUUft tnow. 

White m tbe coooa between the cloudt. 

1 hove foand that yow heart not mine alone. 

And w I have come; for we mutt part. 

Today is a meeiing, an occasion for d rinIcin g; 

But UnnoTTow. at dawn^vve sbali walk with heavy feet 
On the embankment by tbe canal. 

Where the waters go dieir separate ways (o east and west. 


r 
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Sad^ I am, ^d for etcfnity* 

Surely the bride should not expect tcar^? 
She a husbond with faithf ul hmrt 
Who will not abajidgn her white hair. 
Why do die bamboos quiver ^o? 
liow the fish twitches jt5 laiJI 
Bui n man must lead m ordered life: 
Why liave you squandered your money? 


Al ItMt one champion ^ Yao Tsi-heng^ who lived in an age of paritantsm — has been found to plead 
ihc lovers’ cause: ”1 cannol undersmnd why Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, with all his lalenis and his fine ap¬ 
pearance on horseback^ did not ask the FVefcci to be his intermediary' in seeking Wen-chun's hand 
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tn marriage. If he had. Wen-chun would not have liad lo Sanguish for tove of him. But instead of that 
he seduced her with his lute and induced her to disobey her father's orders. Surely it need not have 
happened this way; for Hsiang-ju and Wcn-chun were the most magnificent couple known to history* 
With the Prefect as intermediary the matter would have been arranged to everyone’s advantage. 
Even so it would have been a kind of bargain, as usually happens with women; it would not have 
been a of two lovers with eyes shining in token of mutual bliss. As things turned out he seduced 
her and she ran away from home; and clearly this way of proceeding is very- differcnl from a union 
of interests. But alihougli this altitude cannot be regarded as orthodox t cannot sec that it should be 
condemned as licentious.’’ 
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Old Cho was able tci satisfy his own miserly Instincts and the requirements of morality at the same 
time by deciding that his worthless daughter should not receive a single cash of his money, Hsiang-ju 
then sold his few possessions, and the lovers returned to Lin-ch*iung. w'here they bought a drink-shop 
— a humble trade in those days and a humiliating one for people in their position. Was it not shameful 
for the court poet to be seen washing dishes in the open marketplace? Old Cho was so ashamed to 
sec his daughter serving drinks in a public bar that he dared not put his nose outside his own door^ 
Finally, tltrough the good offices of her brother and some of the leading citizens of the town, Wen- 
chun received her share of the family fortune — a hundred slaves, a million cash^ and all the clothes, 
blankets and precious objects which she possessed at the time of her maniage. The two lovers lived 
tong and happily together, in an ""agreeabfe idleness^’. Some censorious critics have alleged that as a 
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result of the unrestrained pleasures he enjoyed with his mistress Hsiang-ju coniractcd a venereal disease. 
So far as wc can judge from the clinical evidence available to us. however, his complaint was probably 
diabetes, which would of course be aggravated by heav>^ eating and drinking. Nevertheless he survived 

into his sixties. 

Whether or not he was the author of the erotic poem. Mad for the Love of a Beautifui Woman twhich 
M, Hervoucl considers asMKryphal), what we know of the life of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, the Confucian 
poet, is enough to show that in the Han period it was possible lo move easily from the practice of 
Confucianism in ordinary social life to the freedom of Taoism, and indeed to a freedom entirely 
without restrictions, in sexual and amorous relationships. 
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IV. A COMPLEX FEMALE PERSONALITY: WU TSE-T’iEN 


Whereas Confucianism and Taoism were able to co-cxisi in China, sharing the allegiance of men’s 
senses and nunds— often, indeed, the senses and mind of the same man — it was very difTerem with 
Buddhism. This foreign religion, brought tnio China about the beginning of the Christian era. rose 
to such overmastering temporal power that one of the T'ang tmperors was compelled in the year 
845 to halt its advance by iMcularising the monies and nuns who were taking advantage of their special 
status and ruining the Empire. 
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In so far as It broke wiih Hinduism, ran .counter to the caste system and asserted that women were 
not inferior lo men.* the nevk' reli^on was in line with Taoist specuiattvc Uioughl. (The Buddha himself 
thought little of women, and indeed is said to have declared that tlieir admission to his religion would 
hasten its decline. His disciples, however* proclaiined women to be equal to men). This is no doubt 
one reason why Chinese women were so ready to become convertsi if only for purely scHish reasons, 
Chinese men had a natural leaning towards Confucianism. Accordingly many women became nuns 
— perhaps because they wanted to escape an arranged marriage or because their parents, uniliinkingly 
enough, had vowed diem to the service of the Buddha. Whole villages — men, women and babes 
in arms — took to the monastic life in order to escape the exactions of the tax-collector. Clearly voca- 
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Uons of itii& kind mighi sometimes be insufTicieni to sost^n the highest standards of life Hence the bad 
reputation enjoyed by monks and nuns, who were commonly depicted in stories and novels as a disor¬ 
derly and licentious brood. As evidence of this we may quote this rragmcnt of an essay attributed to 
the poet Po Chu-i's brother, the Ta to fu or 'Treatise on the Supreme Joy*', criticising monastic 
manners in the Tang period: 

“AtthflugJi I he nuns dare no* speal of it, ai the botioin of iherr hearts they are 
ready la iuoeumb, As lovers they (ate nobles or Ulusirious nictt of letlers who haw 
nenemnoed the world and gone in for the religious life, or sturdy foreigii monks with 
shaven heads and potent peniscs who. though hurbarian in appearanee, nevertheless 
speak Chinese. When they are in company wiih these lovers the nuiis forget the iavv 
of the Buddha and play absent-mindedly with their rosoncs." 

We may also cite The Ocean ofTurpimdc of the Monks and Nuns, which datci? from the Ming period; 
but this work is of less interest to us for its stories of dissolute behaviour in the monastic houses than 
for its verbatim reproduction of a text of Taoist inspiration on the "nine positions**. 

Another variant of the Great Vehicle, Tantrism, conquered Giina after the Mongol invasions. Since 
“Tantrism” has about as much specific meaning as some of our Western terms like idealism and dialectic, 
it may be helpful to note at this point that I use it to mean a religious discipline which teaches that 
sexual union is the surest means of obtaining salvation, in contrast to the more orthodox sects which 
seek it in a renunciation of the blandishments of the flesh and of all concupiscence. Obsessed by the 
complementary nature of the male and female pTinciples, and seeing the fullest expression of this in 
the hermaphrodite for them an image of quasi-Alivine perfection — the adepts of Tantrism practised 
a Sexual technique similar to that of the Taoists, claiming that their use of coitus teset^atux directed 
ail the strength and virtue of their semen up to the brain. 

Wc need not be surprised, therefore, that the Chinese readily accepted theories of this kind with which 
they were already faimljar, and quickly rook to ihe collective orgies for which Taoism already provided 
a precedent. Scholan: have still not made up their minds whether Tantrism was a purely Indian creation 
or a development of Indian Buddliism under the influence of Taoism. M. Rlliozai's book Taohme et 
Yoga, published in 1949, noted that legends are still current in the Tamil country about the wise men 
who went to China and brought back certain philosophical ideas — so that, for example, the Tamils 
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classify minerals as male and female, in accordance with the Chinese idea of yithyang- We must therefore 
suppose that, just as Chinese pilgrims went as far as India and brought back sacred teats and roles for 
ilie conduct of life, so there were Indians who brought back certain iruihs from China. And even if it 
were a pure coincidence, the fact remains that Tantrism and Taoism have similar views on both the 
means and the final end of sexual pleasure. 

1 recall the delight with which I visited, in the sununer of 1^57, (he Buddhist sanctuary orTun-buang, 
on the old Silk Road. Apart from the many caves dating from the T’ang and Sung periods, I was par¬ 
ticularly interested by Cave 465, tlte paintings in which were done in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century or the frrst half of the fourteenth, under the Mongo) dynasty of the Yuan. This is the only 
cave at Tun-huang containing a series of Tanlric paintings. The dominant theme is an erotic pas dir 
deux^ symbolising the mystical and fruitful union of mate and female, winch occupies the centre of a 
cosmic wheel illuslraling the whole of creation. Tlic multiple arms of the sublime lovers enable them 
to draw their bows during the moment of sexual union, while using their other arms to achieve their 
complicated embraces. The drawing and disposition of the masses of the large couple painted on the 
wall to the left of the entrance seemed to me to be particularly cfilrctivc; but I am still puzzled to know 
what ballerina of our day would be able to curl her left leg round her pariocr a right thigh 
while at the same lime coniriving to make love. Groups of this kind are powerfully erotic, and conse- 
quenity innocent of all obscenity, as is the erotic an of Taoism. Accordingly 1 was not unduly surprised 
10 learn from Van Gulik^s book on Sexual Li/e in Ancient China, a few years later, that under the 
Ming dynasty, after the Chinese restoraaon, Tantric images of this kind were used to instruct princes 
and princesses In the refinements and variations of the conjugal art: "Thus we find here the Tantric 
statues used for exactly the same purpose as the illu-st rations of the old handbooks of sex, namely for 
instruction in the mcihotLs of sexual intercourse. 

Thus in Chinese Buddliism the most original element of religious eroticism. Tantrism, is not realty an 
innovation. However much it may lie decried, particularly by those who despise carnal love, it is much 
less open to criticism on this account than some more orthodox forms. B>' a curious dialectical effect 
Buddhism, a religion founded on compassion, gave rise in China, particularly among the noble and 
princely families, to a degree of cruelty which seems its very negation. Jacques Gernei cites some 
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examples of ihls in his work on Ihe economic aspects of liuddJiisni. The Emperor Kao Wei, ihc last of 
the Chi dynasty <565-577). for example, built for one of his concubines, Hu, the Ta-is’u ssu or Monas¬ 
tery of the Great Compassion — a compassion for which “countless were the men and cattle to perish*'. 
The Empress Wu Tsc-ilen is a striking exemplificatton of this mingling of Buddiiist bigotry and impla¬ 
cable cruelty, with an added seasoning of licentiousness. 

The youthful Wu entered the seragiio of the powerful Li Shih-min in 638, at the age of only fourteen. 
She w as then merely one of the three thousand beauties whom he had brought together for liis pleasure, 
and of no great social distinction, being the daughter of a merchant, Che-huo, who had done the Emperor 
some service. Nevertheless she was admitted to the honours of the Imperial couch, and (hereupon 
conceived a relentless ambition. Immediately the Emperor's illness suggested to her mind that he 
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tui^i liavc 10 yield up his ihronc to a successor she lunted her ^^■iles on the heir, us Iiavc already 
seen, and became the recipient of the princely "dew”. She also succeeded in conceiving a child by him — 
now the Emperor Kao*tsmig — in the very convent to \vhich the proprieties had compelled her to retire, 
along with the other wives of the late Emperor (649’). Thereafter she proceeded, by dint of intrigue, 
calumny and murder, as well as much dexterity and dissimulation, to eliminate all those, both men and 
women, who stood between her and the power she sought. She did not shntik from killing one of her 
own children in order that the mtu’der might be attributed to the Entpress, and was suceessfui in securing 
the disgrace not only of (he Empress but of a wife of the second rank whose charms and influence were 
a threat to her position, Mer two innocent victims, guilty only of having shared the Emperor’s couch, 
spent several years in a dungeon and were then tortured to death: their hands and feet were cut off, 
the stumps were tied behind their backs, and they were immersed in a vat of vinegar, in which they 
lingered for several days. Although an incompcient ruler, Kao-isung was able to appreciate Wu's 
intelligence and political sense: and he made her Empress in 655, and joint ruler, along witli liimself. 
for the last few years of his reign until Ills death in 6S3. 

I laving been appointed Regent, she outraged all the proprieties and granted herself the title of Emperor. 
Her fiuddliist piety soon involved her with Hsieh Htuii-i, lascivious bonze, outstandingly skilful 
in the arts of (he flesh". After being recommended to Wu Tse-t’ien by a princess who had benefited 
from his skill, the bonze entered the usurping Empress’s service and her bed, in his capacity as the 
Imperial paramour he w'as charged with the task of erecting a live*storey temple embellished with a 
statue [00 feet high. He was also commissioned to build the Ming-t’ang, the Sacred Palace. When 
this palace was completed the bonze received the rank of "Grand General Commanding (he Majestic 
Guard of the Left" and the title of Duke of the Principality of Liang. Although the Empress was now 
of advanced years, we learn from the Ifshi 7" an^ Shu that “she applied her paints and cosmetics with 
such coiisLunmatc skill that the courtiers perceived no signs of her ph>,sical decline." And indeed we 
know that at this period the women of the wealthier classes went in for very elaborate make-up. Their 
lips were reddened with pomade: their eyebrows were cunningly arranged in tufts and ptiintcd cobalt 
blue; beauty-spots and patches of rouge were applied to their checks: and there might also be beauty- 
spots on their broth's and even on their chins — and not only for the purpose of concealing the marks 
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of tlw bums with which jealous, wives often sought to disfigure concubines who seemed to be enjoying 
loo much of iheir husband's favour. In additj'oii some women had wlial was known as a ‘“mark of 
beauty” on their forehead — a yellow patch in the shape of a cresceni moon. Wu Tse-t’icn could no 
doubt palliate ihe ravages of time by devices such as these; but the Hsin Tmg Shu does not tell us 
how she contrived to conceal from her lovers the condition of her bosom ’— for at that period it was 
the fashion to wear a d&ollci^ which was both wide open and plunging — or how she was able to out¬ 
shine the young beauties of the day who satisfied Uie demands of fashion hy dancing with bare breasts. 
We do know, however, that when she acquired two new teeth at a very' advanced age (a phenomenon 
which is commoner than is generally supposed) the Buddhist monks had little trouble in persuading 
her that this was a sign of eternal youth. 

Between one lover and another she would order princes, mandarins or ministers who had displeased 
her to have their throats cut. ’'The gates of the prisons were red with blood. Families were no longer 
able to perpetuate themselves," When she was 72 years old she wearied of the infidelities of Hsteh 
Huai-i (who referred to her as the “grandmother") and took in his pLnee the court doaot. Ch‘en Nan-kiu. 
When the monk revenged himself by setting fire to the Ming^t'ang. the palace which he had himself 
buiU, the Empress had liim assassinated. She then became infatuated with two young gallants, the 
Chang brothers, who were known as Master Five and Master Six. History does not relate whether 
she made them free of her almost octogenarian body in the Hall of Mirrors whkh she had built for 
her dalliance with the Emperor Kao-tsung. It seems likely that she did. tor a poem of the period refers 
to Master Six “enjoying many a secret sport in the Hall of Mirrors". 

When she was 81 a palace revolution rclegaied her to confinement under guard, and her two lovers 
were killed. In the same year (705) she died a natural death, after granting herself the posthumous 
title of “Great and Saintly One, Empress Regnant in accordance with the Will of Heaven , She was, 
however, accorded only the (esser style of “Great and Saintly Empress, as Heaven wills". 

EquaUy well known is the story of a concubine who lived not long after Wu Tse-i’ien — Yang Kuei-fei. 
Near Hsi An-fu, among some of the great memorials of Chinese civilisation - the city of the Han 
Emperors, the tomb of Ch'in-shih-huang^ti - llw visitor must not fail to see the Hua sh'ing ch’c. 
the pleasure palace of the T'ong rulers. He will find some rather muddy warm springs, in which various 
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water plants contrive to flourish, and will then he struck aU the more by the [impidity of the water in 
the ^baLhijig pool shaped tike a peony flower". This pool must surely summon up the image of the 
fair Yang Kuei-fei. who according to the legend was particularly fond of this palace. Her story ha* 
been told in a Chinese play and a Japanese film | but even during her lifetime her beauty was celebrated 
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by tjie poets of the day. The most famous of all the poems devoted to her was the “Song of Eternal 


Regret” (or "Song of Eternal Remorse”! by Po Chu-i (772-846). 


SONG OF ETERNAL REGRET 

The Emperor of ibo Han, atltpl in Icurdma*. dreamed of a beauty Uml should destroy 
»throne; 
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Hul rci^jnwJ for yeai^ withaut discovennj? 11 

In itie of Yang was a munJca, m ihe flower of nponing youth; 

Brought up in tlw wonwii's quarters, she was known to noni:. 

Having reorivcd Heaven’s pfl of beauty, she could noi remain tmniiurctl; 

And one day stic was called lo the pteience of the ruler 

When, stealing a glartce. she smiled, so many charms were revealed 

Thai in the six. Harems, despite all paini and powder, none could compare with her, 

On a chilly spring day she was atUniited to the honour of the hath, in the Poof of 
the Brightness of Flowers. 

Whose wami caressing spring polished the smooth whiteness of her body 
The maids raised her up, delicate and swooning with languor; 

And it was then she Aril enjoyed the favours of the prince. 

Her hutr about her in a cl a ltd, her face in blossom, she wore ihe gold aigreiic which 
trembles on the head of queens; 

Under ihe warm curtain patterned with water-lilies she spent nights of love in spring: 

Nights all too brief, alasi with the sun so quick to rise. 

The prince now neglected his morning audicnoe. 

Submissive to hU pleasures, serving him at feasts, she hod neither rest nor respite. 

Shoring in spring (he sports of spring each mghi companion of ht& nights, 
tn tlic recesses of the hurem were three thousand beauties; 

Three thousand, but now the august lover loved only one. 

Having adorned herself in ihc golden chamber, she devoted her graces to the tender 
cores of the night; 

In the pavilion of jade, after the feasU the drunkenness of wine wa« well matched 
to the ardour of love.** 

Whal is the story behind this poem 7 The heroine was the daughter of an officer who had occupi^ 
an important post in the Ministry of War and had been ennobled by a whim of Juci-isung, one of the 
sons of the “Emperor" Wu Tse-t'ien. Juei-isung was the father of 3 son who later became the illustrious 
Emperor Hsuan-isung or Ming-huang, Mtng-huang had been on the throne for eight years when the 
Lady Yang was bom in 720, Ai ihe age of Jiflecn she became one of the concubines of the Emperor’s 
eighteenth son. Prince Shou, It is said that her particular charm lay in her plumpness, a quafity' fairly 
rare among Chinese women. For the sake of Hsuan-lsung’s honour, however, the Chiiicse historians 
maintain that during a period of three years this consummate beauty nc^'cr caiigJit the eye nor occupied 
the thoughts of Shou, Finally, in 738, the Lady Yang was honoured by the Emperor's choice, and ten 
years later was granted the rank of KueKfcL “Precious Imperial Wife”, and the title of T‘ai-chcn*kung- 
chu, "Princess of the Supreme TruthTlwreaflcr. for eighteen years, the Kuei-fei remained absolute 
mistress of the senses, the mind and the heart of her master. 
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She took advantage of her position lo provide for her famiiy. Three of her sisters who were concubines 
were ennobJed; and her famous cousin Vang Kuo-chung — rake, drunkard and gambler though 
he was — rose by his fair relative’s influence to the highest posts in the Empire. Po Chu*i’s conclusion 
from this is interesting; 

HertisicTK. hw brothers were all provided for, 

/Vla.sl Her house achieved tuch glorioiu lustre 
Thai, throughouT the Empire, parents Uiought more 
or the birth of a daughter than the cntdle of a sou." 

The successful careers of these concubines must indeed Itavc disturbed the ajccepied standards if they 
brought parents, in a country devoted to the cult of ancestors, to the stage of wishing for the birth of 
a daughter? For every girl now dreamed of the day when the '‘price of the body" would be paid for 
her and she would be brought to the Emperor, naked under the ritual covering. (No doubt there may 
sometimes have been another reason for preferring a daughter to a son — the fear that a son might 
be taken as a soldier. We see this in a few lines from a poem by Tu Fu: 

) that 10 hiivc a ^on 4 

wtiiie to have 11 daughter h a benediction. 

A daughter can he marned ofT 10 a neighbour. 

Bui a ACMi IS ItiEltd and buried in the i^teppc. 

See bow^ on the Isanks of the Kokonpr. 

Those whitened bones have lain, with none to care). 

As if seeking to obliterate the memory of the cruellies which had marked his chUdhood, during the 
reign of Wu Tse-t*ien, the Emperor Ming-huang had made his cjtpiial a centre of the arts which offered 
ready hospitality to poets, painters and musicians. Yang Kuei*fei and her august lover themselves 
composed verses. 

[n the Palncc of the Blacli Hon«, lowering into the blue clou .Is, 

Celestial harmonics were heard, blown hither and thither by the wind; 

Languorous songs and slow pavanes. to the long notes of zither and flute. 

Ail day long the Sovereign gazed upon her, never tiring.,,'* 

An Empire ruled by a man who enjoyed such bliss as to neglect his audiences was in no condition to 
resist the rising of 755-b, when An Lu'Shan pressed through the ill^lcfended passes, marched on the 
capital and took it by storm. I'lic Imperial lovers had fled; but when they and their train reached the 
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village of Ma Wei (he army caJIed for ihe death of ihc whole Yang famjlyT whom it blamed for the 
misfortunes that had overtaken the Hinpire. Without watting for the Lmperor's agreement, the soldiers 
beheaded Yang Kuo-chung and called for the favourite*^ head as well, Hsuan'iung complied; 

Setting out from the war iriMkmg the ground i ram hie at (licir approach ^ 

Spread panic in the midst of the lune **Rainlnm Skirt and i'eadter Jacket 

Over the ramparts of thr City of Nine Gates were coriit dayfi ofasliejt ami smoke 

With a ihousaj^d dianotb and ten thou^uind horsemen* ttic court set out for the soiith-wcst. 

The Imperial Mandard swayed to and fro, ntm- hastening forward, i^ow at a halt. 

And had gone a bare hundred furlongs froia tbe capitaJ 

When the Six Legions refused to advance, Alas! None could prevatl on them. 

The fair one, resigned to hcf fate, perished amid the liorKi. 

The ddtcaLdy wrnughi jewels from her hair strewed tlw ground, with none to yalher them, 

Wjih her kingfisher feathers, her gold bird, her pins of jade. 

The Emperor veiled his face, powerlet4 io aidi htr^ 

Then turned io gaze on her^ ttiiiigling tears with bliH^d.** 
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Yang Kuei-fei was onJy thiriy-six tthen she met her death. Alter the defeat of the rebellion In 756 the 
Emperor relumed to the tapiial and abdicated in favour of his son Su^isung; bur legend has it that he 
never forgot the unfortunate Yang. 


tn the Hattm of the Perfume of Pepper the cimuchs and linng wqmeo are beriming 
to {(row old. 

Vt hen evening conie» and ihe Ikeflies. gteam the Emperor a uul in tii$ palticc: 
Hik loiicly^ lamp bum* oul, and itlU he cannot sleep. 

The slow strokis of the bell and the dram mark the passing of ihe endless night, 
Then the trembling glow of the Siarrj' River grow* pale In the sky as dawn approaclies- 
The tiles paitiicd with mating birds arc cold, hanging with heavy frondv of fTosi; 
The coverlet with Its pairs of kingfishers has no wurmtht with whom cun he share it? 
More ttian « >ear has pasted since an iiiftniie ubvsj came between him and hi# loved 

one. 

And never has her soul visited him in his dreams.•* 
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Pifgrims were already Iravelling lo Ma Wei to honour all Lhai remained to recall Yang Kuei-fei — one 
of her stockings. When visiting the Hua ch’ing ch’e in 1957 1 allowed myself the sentimental gesture of 
gathering a few of the flowers of the silk tree {Alhtzzia jaUhrissm) with which the ground round the 
bathing pool was strewn. They* had a delicacy of form and colour and a subtle perfume which seemed 
to me worthy of the fairest* the happiest and the most unhappy of women. 

Thus in spite of Buddhism the arts of the bedchamber flourished under the T"ang, so closely bound 
up with religion that Dr Wu-shan Sheng was able to use this text as the epigraph of his essay on 
erotology: "fJe who Itas attained supreme saintliness may with impunity indulge in incest with his 
mother, his sister or daughter, or even with the mother of a buddha." 
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V. EROTICISM AND THE ARTS 


A good example of ihe interplay bet^'cen Chinese eroticism and the imporied religion. Buddhism, is 
provided by the novel entitled Jou p*«-ruoij, “The Prayer Mat of Flesh", (>/on is "flesh", p'u ''reed ; 
p'u-wan is a cushion of reeds or straw, of the type used by Buddhist monks when praying or meditating). 
In a first chapter full of Buddhist moralising we find a dissolute scholar, Mr Wei. listening to the remons¬ 
trances of an ascetic. He is only listening with one ear; but for the reader it is something of an ordeal, 
We have barely time to recover from this flood of pious senlimenls when we find ourseWes plunged 
into all the refinements of Taoism, as the ingenious Mr Wet, using the same kind of colourful imagery 
as had been employed at an earlier period by the Simple Young Girl, puts his prudish wife, daughter 
of a Taoist as uncompromising as his name. Iron Gate, through a rapid course of instruction. Picture 
No, i shows I he butterfly flitting about in quest of ilie perfume of the flowers. No. 3 the bird returning 
from its wanderings to its nest in the undergrowth. No.4 the hungry charger galloping back to its 
manger. The author, carefully jalculaiing his elTects, maintaining our attention and indeed some degree 
of tension, does not take us all the way to No, 32; but we know that Wei Yang-sheng will have much 
to be forgiven, for we arc told that he "also used boys". Then no sooner has his wife's training been 
completed than the graceless man of the world tires of her company. By way of diversion, ihcreforc, 
he decides to go off to the competition, the great compeution which is held in the city; and he accordingly 
sets off, accompanied by the good wishes of Ills wife and father in law. 
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Al the inn, of course, he inevitably fails in with one of Uiosc couiviicss good-natured bandits who pJay 
such a large part in (he Shitei Hit and are so popular in China. Emutadng a well known slave in the 
K’un-lun mountains who was unrivalled for his skill in abducting beautiful girls of noble hinh from 
their lathers palaces al nighif Sai K'tin-lun cniers the unpaid service of this scholar, who is evidently 

as infatuated with women as others arc with God. and undertakes to find lum some appetising morsels 
of flesh. 

In the following fifteen chapters the reader learns all he needs to know' about the arts of dalliance, 
including all the variations and embellishments, designed cither for two partners, for three, or even for 
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five. All ihB is expounded in a tone reminiscent of the redpes in an old-fashioned cookef>' book or the 
insliuctions in an army training manual; "It is desired to take out a trench 20 feet long. S feet deep 
and 3 feet across at the top. The work consists of tlie e.xcavaUon of the necessary soil and the construc- 
Uon of an embankment with the excavated soil. The excavated soil will be deposited on either side of 
the trench... Wei Yang-sheng adds an appendix to the standard manual covering what is called the 
"union of three units (parallel methods, without disturbance)"; "When he has lain for one night with 
each of the three, all four lie together, after which they resume the alternation for three nights." 
Meanwhile the plot develops vigorously and single-mindedly, until in the nineteenth chapter Mr Wei 
linds himself in a brothel where his partner turns out to be liie wife whom he had unwittingly trained 
for this pan. Wei Yang-sheng’s first victim, the honest K •uan, whom neither his probity nor his strong- 
arm man had saved from cuekoldry. had taken his revenge by seducing the daughter of Iron Ga.ei 
getting her with child and then selling her to a procuress. The unfortunate Wei. who has handled no. 
more than perhaps half a doren women in the course of three years, is now punished by finding his 
own wife exposed to the assault of thousands of men. No sooner has she realised who her eUenI is than 
she hangs herself. No sooner has he recognised her dead body Hum he goes olT to be hanged - or to be 
saved - in a last ehaptet wbich is the counterpart of the first: a scene in which W«i Yang-sheng, the 
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hon£si K'usin snd Soi K*un*lun, their hesds shsved bfltc, muke public confession to the tnonk* 
In this work we are offered two hundred pages of detailed erotic instruciion: the pillow, for example, 
must be laid under your loins, madam, just so, tim way, certainly not thiit way. There are at least three 
good reasons for this; the lirst is so-and-so; the second — take very careful note, madam — is such- 
and-such; and then the third, which you must of course bear in mind too — And so it goes on, giving 
an exact account of the performance of the participants, the emissions of aw the secretions of 
yin. This is followed by tiftecn pages of compassionate Buddhist teaching: "It can be seen, therefore, 
that there is no man in the world who cannot become a buddlia, 

ll cannot be claimed that this novel is a masterpiece. The other libertine novels of China, like the 
Chin-p^ing-mei and its secjuel the Ko~tie>i tiua\vmg (“Shadows of Flowers ttirough a Blind 1, give the 
reader a fuller and Uvelier picture of Chinese society, in which the amorous exploits of the highly 
placed heroes occupy their proper place among human preoccupations but do not make up the whole 
of life. Their complex pattern of mercenary calculation, palace intrigue, jobbery, virtue, charlatanism, 
torture, integrity, slander and fidelity builds up a varied, attractive, temperate and complete universe 
in which the scenes tn the women’s quarters, the counesans. the eunuchs and their intrigues are brought 
in only to provide a certain savour or spice. The Jou p*tHuan is very diflercni from this. .Mmosi the 
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whole action lakes place in bed, in a few closed rooms ^closed in ifie sense that the life led iticre is the 
life of a niwso/t c/ose^ and also in that the characters have opted our of all social obligations and financial 
carscr we arc in the castle of Francioti orde Sade*s novels, devoted solely to the purposes of sex. There 
IS plenty of fornication in the Chm-p'ing-mei, heaven ^or rather the goddess Kutm’yin) knows, but the 
rich husband of six wives b also concerned (o increase his fortune by trade and become a mandarin 
so dial he can turn hb inHuencc to hnancial account. 

Behaviour of this kind was of course contrary to the provisions of the penal code designed to protect 
citizens against (he abuse of authority. Thus the penal code of ihe Yuan dynasty laid down a penalty 
of seventy-seven strokes of the rod, together with dismissal from office, for a mandarin who look 
advantage of hb position to give in marriage the first wife of one of the citizens of his district. If he 
carried his misdemeanours so far as to seduce the wife of a citizen he was liable to receive seventy- 
seven strokes and to be reduced two grades in the hierarchy. An unsuccessruJ attempt at seduction 
was punbhed with fifty-seven strokes and transfer to another district. For the crime of rape the penalty 
was exclusion from oflioe for life, together with a hundred and seven strokes of the rod. So, at least, 
Uie law provided; but the practice was very difFercnl. and the abuse of authoriiy lo achieve sexual 
ends was as commonly found in China as in some other countries. The Chiri-plng-mej demonstrates, 
and many other works confirm, (hat officials abused their position for immoral purposes. Those 
who followed the tenets of Confucianism liked to tnaimain that the law must be applied with inflexible 
rigour — except to the privileged few. among whom they included themselves. As M. Etienne Balazs 
says in hb translation of the legal treatise, the SMt-shu, “The mitigating circumstances flow from the 
special status of the o/Tender and in practice secure his immunity. High and middle-grade officials are 
also entitled to an mdownrir reduciion in the penalties laid down \n the Penal Code, and all officials 
are entitled to comrnuiation of the penalty on payment of an appropriate sum." It is not surprising, 
ihcrcfore, that the “realistic" works of literature should so often depict mandarins, officially responsible 
for protecting the interests of the family, who spend most of their time disrupting family life. 

When wc read these Chinese novels of manners we realise that there was as much dilTcrcncc between 
the theories expounded by the Simple Young Girl to the Yellow Emperor and the sexual practices of 
(he Cluncsc as between the Christian injunclion to enjoy the pleasures of the flesh only within the 
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marriage bond and the lives led by ordinary mortals in ihc coiintries of the West: we need think only 
of Casanova, who W'as a good Catholic as well as an accomplished libertine. 

We liavc noted that Chinese morality imposes a duly on the husband to give equal attention to all his 
wives and concubines; and it is interesting in this connection to consider the case of the wretched 
Hsi-men^ who died of an overdose of aphrodisiac pills. He had long oe;tsed to pay regular visits to 
each of his five eariier wives, only the sixth having retained her power over him, Haunted by the idea 
that he might soon nin short of aphrodisiacs, he pursued his pleasures with all the frenzy of a man who 
feels his powers declining. Neglecting his own household, he took his pleasure here, there and every¬ 
where,, until one evening he visited Golden Lotus in a state of prostration which caused that passionate 
lady some concern. Surreptitiously, therefore, she made him take three pills at once in a little hot 
wine. She had her reward at once, 'Yeeling the cloud burst three times": but soon the rain became a 
shower, and a bloody shower at that, until finally the unfortunate Hsi-men expired. 

When wc remember tJtal according to the table of sexual merits and demerits laid down by the strictest 
Confuctan doctrine the reading of a love poem in the presence of a wife earned five bad marks, or 
tw\*nty if the reading was done on purpose, and that the mere fact of touching a wife’s hands while 
handing her something earned one bad mark, or ten if the touch was directed towards some licentious 
purpose (the only case in which such contact was proper being to save her from some danger), we may 
conclude as we read the C/m-p'mg-met that the standards of conduct in ordinary life were as far removed 
from the ideals of Confucianism as they were from the principles of Taoism or Buddhism. Again, 
when wc consider that the gravest offences, earning fifty bad marks, are to maintain an excessive 
number of wives and concubines, to go on gambling purticsi with friends and to consort with prostitutes, 
and then reflect that the best Chinese novels arc concerned with litlJe else, wc realise how far spun, in 
China as elsewhere, arc the theory and practice oi‘ sexual behaviour. The practice is centred on ihc 
flute of jade and the woman 's skill in handling it. No mention is made of cunnilingus. although this 
was practised by the adepts of Uie iao, /ntraniixsio per mmm was employed along witl^ masturbation, 
the practice being known as “academicians' ways", han-lm fung. hi practising paederasty Hsj-men 
was following an ancient tradition which is attested throughout the whole course of Chinese history 
and is discussed by the ninth century Arab author of the Akhhar as^Sin wal Hmi (“The Chinese 
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pruciisc sodomy with yoimg slas^c boys who are kept Tor this purpose"), l.esbianism was practised 
among women, and there were even sisterhoods of fanatical lesbians who swore to kill any of their 
number who should commit the treason of going with a man. In short, most forms of sexual activity 
flourished in Chimi as in other countries; the women's quarters were racked by jealousy, while the 
maidservants shared their master's bed. 

The novels also tell us something of the pan played by brothels in the sexual life of the Clitnesc. As 
in Europe, there were different classes of establishmcjiL On the lowest level were tile "tiled gardens" 
fno^r.w kou‘lm}, broadly equivalent to those place.s in the West where the customers practicully 
queue up at the entrance, pay a modest sum, and discharge their sperm into a body which is then im¬ 
mediately ready for the next client. These houses were run by the Slate, and both the whores who 
sold their bodies and the men who bought them were held in equal contempt. 

On a higher level were the “drink-shops" {chkt-Iou}, which might be nm either by the State or by 
private persons* Only officials were admitted lo the State-run esiabtishments; other customers had to 
go to the houses run by procuresses on their own account. The fare provided was abundant and of good 
quaUty. and upstairs were the cubicles in which the girls did their business, The horses ami chariots 
of the clients w'outd congregate at the entrances to these establishments, under the lantern of red silk. 
At the summit of the hierarchy wore the ch*a fang or "tea-houses''. It was to these that men of authority, 
artists and rich merchants like Hsi-men went to seek diversion from domesticity. Men could ruin 
themselves in these houses, elegantly and in style: a maidenhead cost a fortune. Well heated in winter, 
cooled in summer by blocks of ice melting in a basin, richly supplied with lurniiure and works of art, 
these houses — which are known to us from the detailed descriptions left by Chou Mi. a connoisseur 
of these matters who lived at the end of the ihineenth century — offered their clients women of reline- 
ment who could sing, dance and converse in the most agreeable and cultured way. h woman might 
sometimes be grani.ed ihe privilege of choosing her p.irtncr. and when he was of high standing might 
reserve him for herself. To gain some idea of wliai the Chmese tea-houses were like under ihe T'ang 
and Sung dynasties, and even later, we must think of the Japanese geisha houses rather than of our city 
brothels. However charming the inmates of the more fashionable Western houses of 111 fame may have 
been, they were never musicians, dancers and poetesses such as the tea-houses of China could offer. 
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Often enough a wealthy man in searth of a wife would l>uy one of these girls, paying sweetly for the 
privilege —just as in preseni-day iapan a geisha can still be bought for this purpose. 

Tlve lirsi account by a F.uTOpean of the courtesans of China was brought back by Marco Polo. He 
describes the girls of Ciunbaluc (Khan Ballq, the Mongol capital, on the site later occupied by Pekin): 
"The) all live in the suburbs. .And you must know ikii there are such a great multitude of them that 
no man would credit it: and I warrant that they are full twenty thouiiand in number, all serving men for 
money and drawing ihcir subsistence therefrom. And I tell you too that they are maintained there by 
reason of the great number of foreigners and merchants who come and go there every day. They have 
a captain-general, and there is an overseer for every' hundred and for every thousand, who are respon^ 


siblc to the general, And the reason why these women have a captain is this; every time ambassadors 
come to the Great Khurv's coun on business and are lodged at his expense — and Indeed they are pro¬ 
vided for in the most agreeable manner - this captain is required lo furnish one harlot each night to 
the said ambassadors and to each man hi their suites: and she is not paid for her labours, for such is 
the tax these women pay to the Great Khan." At Kinsai tnow Manschow-j ihe VeneUan Is equally 
impressed: ”In other streets reside the harlots, of whom there are so many that J dare not say the 
number; and ihev live not only near the squares or the stations specially assigned lo them, but also 
in other pjiris of the city." (In this they diflered from the harlots of Cambaluc). “They live in great 
slate, witli many periumes and great numbers of maids, and their houses are finely decorated. These 
women are greatly skilled and experienced in flattering and wheedling all who come to them with fair 
words matched lo every kind of person. And foreigners who have once dallied with them are so taken 
by them sweetness and charm that they can never forget them. Thus it is that when they return lo their 

home-s they say that they have been at Kinsai, that is the City of Heaven, and they long for the day 
when they may return there." 

A wcighiy l«liniomal lo the «ar,<fards achitved hy Ihe better cles, orprotlilulionl Marco Polo olto 
tells how boats could be lured on Ibe Western Uke for n pleasure trip will, women or friends: “The 
boats are supplied with Ihe hes. tvinesand the mostexquTsue sweetmeats. And so those who sail on the 
lake enjoy ihemselves In Uus wise, for they have no other,hough, than to eoneern themselves wiU, the 
pleasure of their body and the deUghts of feasting in company... TTte people of U.e citv ihink of nothing 
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else» after they have I'mished their work or ihdr business, but lo spend part of the day with their women¬ 
folk or with courtesans, enjoying a gay life in the boats, or in carriages round the dty/’ 

On the floating brothels so chari^lerisUc of southern China wc have a later account, equally infor¬ 
mative, in G. Schlegers Histoire de la proittiiutum en Chine (1880), which is confirmed by Maurice 
Jamelel in his description of the flower-decked boats of Canton about 1880 {La Chine ftiroti/iMe* 1884). 
These were luxurious establishments patronised by men of letters, poets and musicians, which made a 
not inconsiderable contribution to the development of song-writing and music. 

(Incidentally, the southern Chinese of the present day seem to have remained more faithful lo their 
erotic tradition than the Chinese of the nonh. A Chinese Communist once wrote to assure me that 
as a southerner he was glad that t did not approve of the contcniporary mood of purilanism — which 
he hoped was only a passing phase — and that I was able to appreciate the old an of love as if was 
taught by the Simple Young Girl), 

In fact, until 1949 and the advent of Chairman Mao the old traditions of the Chinese courtesans were 
maintained more or less as they had been knowm since the time of the T‘ang dynasty. The Pci~Ihchih 
of Sun Ch‘i (Anecdotes of the Northern District, tfanslaied by Howard S. Levy as The Gay Quarters 
of Ch'ui\f‘‘'au\ is a collection of real-life accounts which confirm both the skill of these courtesans 
(who were not all Taoist priestesses or nuns!) and the social function they performed in Chinese society. 
At Ch’ang-an in those days it was the regular habit of scholars who bad been successful in the State 
examination, ofhcials and ministers to visit these houses in quest of a tittle rest and relaxation enlivened 
by singing, music, poetry and conversation. 

This does not mean that the prostitutes of Shanghai between 1920 and 1940 w ere in the same intellectual 
class as the courtesans whose exploits are recounted in tbePehiUchih; but, as if to show that they belong¬ 
ed to the same tradition, an ink-siand and a few brushes would be left lying casually on a labte to 
suggest to any customer or visitor that they were women of culture. 

Thus Chinese eroticism, originally derived from a sentiment which can only be described as religious, 
look on a secular and indeed a profane colouring in its literary expression- Under the Ming and Manchu 
dynasties the cycle was completed. Accordingly Mr Van Gultk, the mosi penetrating student of the 
sexual manners of China, author of Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming Period and Sexual Life in Anctem 
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China, is right in concluding tih stud> at the end of (he Ming dynastyJn 1644. At that period the 
influence of Europe was already making itself powerful) felt; the Jesuits were already established at 
the court of Pekin, constantly battling against the other Catholic orders and the Protestant or 
Orthodox embassies, taking on tlie guise of maEbeniaUcians. natural philosophers or clockmakcrs in 
order lo iminuaie the rcli^'ous and sexual values of Europe. Auricular confession was repugnant to 
Chinese feeling, and to begin with Christianity made extremely slow progress; but at last a number of 
princes and high omeials were converted (sometimes being won over by Ludid’s geometn' in a 
Chinese translation which bore the monogram of Christ — from which it was a short step to the 
acceptance of the Gospels). It would be intcreatlng to determine exactly what part was played in this 
change of attitudes by the missions, bow far Confucian puritanism was responsible, and how much 
was due to the pox. Once the practice of love began all too frequently to be followtjd by the malady 
known in China as the Canton disease ' or the "plum-blossom disease” it is easy to understand why 
the life of the flesh, hilberto innocent, might become a suspect or hazardous activity. 

We must not, however, oveisiate the part played by syphilis or by the Christian missions, for long 
before these factors came into play the prudishness of the Cont^icians had already achieved the dcs- 
Iruction of the pictures jUustraiing the Taoist manuals. Accordingly, although we possess a number 

of (incicnt ireauses on eroticism and a whole literature of libertiitism, no erotic paintings have come 
down to us from the early period. 

OriginaJly the pictures were designed lo illustrate works of wtel would now be called sex education. 
Tlic originals seem to base been lost during the T’ang period, and thereafter erotic pictures were used 
for pleasure at leasi as much as for instruction, and speci.il albums of such pictures were produced. 
We know praciicallv notliing of this uri before the Ming period, except for a few vetj- clumsilv drawn 
couples in the act of coitus. At the beginning of the Ming period the artists confined themselves to 
scenes showing couples fullj dressed, which are unintelligible to Ihe European unless he knows lhal 

write and ^^toidcr , for example, have the secondary meaning of "make love" (referring 

pec i el> lo Ihe man and die woman), so that the figure of a man engaged in grinding ink or a 
woman stilclimg a tapestry represeni an e,\pres5ion of desire which is all llu more inlense for being 
allusive. Under tire inDuence of the realisiie or Uheriine novels wluch have been discussed above. 
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cemin circles in Nanking encouraged the rebirth of erotic painting and drawing. From 1570 to 1580 
the artists worked with four colours (black and blue being the dominant colours, with green and red 
as subsidiary colours): between 1606 and 1624 ihe finest albums were produced, using five colours 
(black, blue, red, green and yeMowk Soon afterwards there was a fctum to tnonoebrome prints, cither 
in blue or in black, li was a fugitive an which in its perfection tasted less than iweniy years and soon 
degenerated. 

Whereas the Japanese erotic prints are abundant and fairly well known in Europe, the erotic art of 
Cltina is less familiar. Even the illustrations to the Jau p'u-tuQn or the Chhup'ing-mei are difficult lo 
get hold of. There were originally twenty-four UJustraiions to the Prayer Mat of Flesh: but according 
to Dr Wu-shan Sheng, author of an Erotology of Cfnm, all that survives of this album is a single set 
of photographs dating from the nineteenth century, which he reproduces, bui with retouching intro* 
dticed by the Christian censorship. The originals of a series of lUustraiions to the Chm^p'ing-meh 
found in 1930 in a former palace of the Manchu Emperors, were lost between 1939 and 1945, TJie 
reproductions of these pictures can be compared with the two hundred woodcuts done for an eigliteeiilh 
century edition which has found its way to the Bibliothcque Nationale in Paris. Finally, reproductions 
of erotic prints from independent collections are very rare indeed: apart from the few' examples in Erotic 
Colour Prints of the Ming Periotl there is only, so far as I know, the volume published by die Cercle 
du Livre Prraeux, Paris, with reproductions in colour on silk. 

It is notable that in the pictures of this kind which have come down to us all the female figures, even 
when they are naked, keep their slippers on while making love, whereas the men are sometimes depicted 
at tltcir sport with bare feet; and this may lead us to consider the characteristic Chinese custom of foot- 
binding. 

According to a fourteenth century source quoted by Jacques Gcmet in his Daily Life in China on the 
Eve of the Mongol Invoshn (English translation by H.M. Wright, London, 1962k "the custom of binding 
die feel lirsi appeared under the Five DynasUes (lOth c.) and was not widely adopted before the reign- 
periods Hsi‘ning and Ywm-fu (1068-1085), But recently this fashion has become so common that it is 
considered shameful not lo adopt it." Whatever may be the liisiorical origin of a custom which still 
remains puzzling lo the Westerner, it was certainly very much in vogue under the Ming and Ch'ing 
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dynasties, the period of the erotic prints. The bound foot seems to have been completely taboo, so that 
if a man touched a woman’s foot and was not rebuffed he might reasonably e.\pect to be admitted 
to further favours. The prohibition apparenily extended to ordinary unbound feel as well, apan from 
those of servants and ccTiain goddesses ffor example Kuan*yinh Some authors maintain that foot¬ 
binding was a custom advocated by the Confucians with the object of confining wives to the women's 
quarters, while others have supposed that the awkward and unnatural gait imposed by the '‘golden 
lotuses (the bound feet), or affected out of coquetry, promoted the development of ihe vaginal reflexes. 
Contemporary medical authorilies fin particular Huard and Wongl believe that little firm evidence 
has been produced of the modifications in pelvic structure which have sometimes been cited in support 
of this hypothesis. 

Whatever the inconveniences of foot-blndingr the wives of the hfanchus were much chagrined, and 
almost driven lo rebellion, when in 1644 they were forbidden to imitate the custom to which the women 
of their subject people were so attached, The Manchu rulers, however, were right; and for once they 
were in agreement witlt the Communists, who were quick to prohibit this form of torture when they 
came lo power three centuries later. When it is considered that the effect ol’ foot-binding is to produce, 
at the cost of much suffering to its possessor, an artificial club foot — a painful, festering, gangrenous 
stump at the end of a deformed calf — even tliose who regret that our way of life and perhaps our 
pattern of diet is giving our women larger and Hatter feet must surely agree with the Manchu Emperors 
and ilie Chinese Communist Party in this. Contrary to what was tlmught in Europe in the nineteenth 

century, however, the Chinese woman’s club foot — a feature introduced at a relatively laic date_ 

had no connection with what were and are the essential elements in Chinese erotic practice — the 
theory of ym and yang^ the use of coitus reservatiis, the concern with the pleasure of the female partuer, 
the innocent acceptance of the joys of the flesh. 
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VI. FROM EROTICISM TO LOVE 


It may be admiiicd ihsi amorous scniimeol varies in some degree aecording to religion, social class 
and the characier of the particular individual; and a Chinese man or woman of the Chou period would 
no doubt react dillerenlly in this respect from a twentieth century Chinese, monogamous and a Commu- 
mst. Some writers have maintained that the system ofsororal polygyny practised by Chinese nobles 


two thousand live hundred years ago, requinng the family into which a man of noble birth was marrying 
to supply hhn with a speciSeU number of wives according to his rank, all bearing the same name, and 
the practice m vogue ai a rather later date, under which a nobleman could take several wives from 
diireren. branches of the same family, obviated disputes in the women's quarters and the always painful 
and sometimes fatal etfccts of jealousy, “Among the women taken to wife in a single marriage," writes 
Marcel Granel, “there was an order of precedence, established before the marriage and confirmed 
by it. Tbis made possible a discipUne which rendered il more difficult for one particular wife to obtain 
escessive inSuenee by virtue of her beauty. But the main advantage was that, sinee all the wives came 
from the same family and consequently represented the same interests in the estemai world, the rival¬ 
ries which might arise between them could not lead to a situation of anarchy, for thev did not become 
enlaiged intoconflicts between families." In women's quarters based on a system of polygyny, an ancient 
lest tells us, “ihe women have no feeling of mutual jealousy in their hearts." In those da,vs. according 
to Granel. “each of the wives knew i„ advance... what the pattern of her sexual life would he. provided 
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that the principal wife exercised proper supervision." (n consequence the women had no sense of jealousy 
nor “any personal feeling". 

When the practice of polygyny was given up and wives were taken from diffcrenl tamilies and al dillereni 
times, the inhabitants of the women’s quarters no longer enjoyed the same sisterly reiationship. Each 
of the wives sought to promote her own interests, lo win the senses and the heart of her husband. 
“There was now nothing to stop them using Iheir channs to seduce their master. Each of them sought 
to please, to arouse a love directed towards hersell', a passion based on a personal f«sling for her, a 
sentiment which was exclusive and would give rise to jealousy, in the court poetry which flowered in 
the sumptuous harems we note the emcrgciKe of personal feelings which were lacking in the old folk 
poetry, reflecting the dratfwxpassiounah which were already common in ilte upper ranks of the nobility." 
We need not accept this theory of Marcel Orunet’s without reserve, for wc find femmes fauilex and 
fatal passions mentioned in the records from the earliest times. About the year 1^) before our era, 
did not the Emperor Chieh. last ruler of the Ksia dynasty, destroy himself for tove of Mo Hsi? “He 
could not escape divine punishment/' says Me-lsu. Along with the last ruler of ibe Shang dynasty, 
Chou-sin {1154-1122 B.C.), Chieh was frcqucnily quoted by scholars as the lype of the sovereign 
brought lo disaster, and the downfall of his dynasty, by iove for a woman. Thus Lo Pin-wang, a con¬ 
temporary of Wu Tsc-i'ien's, writes; “When the dragon's slaver became Empress, then it was seen 
that the Empire was nearing its end.” By the woman “ born of the dragon’s slaver" we must undcT^iand 
Pao'ssu, the celebrated favourite of king Yu {781-771 B.C,). She was a woman who never laughed; 
and to amuse her Yu gave orders to light the bonfires which signalled a barbarian invasion. The faiihful 
vassals rallied at once to the defence of the kingdom, whereupon Pao-ssu at last burst out laughing. 
Later, when the invaders came in real carnesi;, the bonfires were tit again: but tliis time the vassals 
paid no attention, and Yu was defeated and killed. In writing of Pao-ssu, however, Lo Pin-wang was 
also criticising Chao Fei-yen, '‘Flying Swallow'’, the favourite and later the wife of the Emperor Gh'eng 
of the Former Han dynasty, who. being herself barren, killed all the children bom to the wdves in the 
royal harem; and in referring to these baneful women and calamitous rulers he was seeking lo incite 
the Chinese to rebel against another w'oinan with “the heart of a snake and a scorpion*', the “Emperor” 
Wu Tse-t’jen, 
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Whuievcr one tna> think of the influence of sororni pol^'gyti) on ihe sentiineiit of (ovcc it is estabJished 
at any rate that from the earliest times some heads were turned in China, and others feH, through 
the working of the passions and of jealousy 

China could also, of course, show examples of faithful lovers, like those recorded in (he biography 
of the courtesan Li Wa. or the case of Yang Ki-sheng and his wife in the sixteenth century. Yang 
Ki-sheng's wife begged the Emperoi to have her put to death in place of her husband: "The crime is 
grave, and if it is beyond pardon I dcsim to be aTTCsied forthwith and have my head cut off in the market 
square of the capital city, substituting myself for my husband in readiness for death," 
in short, the Chinese conception of love docs not seem to have been very difTercni, for the corres¬ 
ponding social class and menial level, from what it was in later civilisations — our own. for example. 
We may, however, note one ditference: it can happen with us that u poet with one hand celebrates 
his love in Petrarchan terms, while with the other he furtively botches up a piece of priapic or merely 
smult^ versifying, Because of the Judeuo-Christimi anathema on sex we only rarely achieve that pagan 
innoceuee which the Greeks, no less than the Chinese, enjoyed: ■'Heaven itself is aflame to penciraic 

the bod) of Lanh, writes Aeschylus, using an expression which mi^i have come from the pen of 
a Chinese Taoist. 

In Chinese poetry the erotic clement, usually very discrceiiy expressed, can barely be distinguished 
from the expression of love. This can be demonstrated by considering three of the popular songs krtown 
as yuefi-fu. Take, for example, die following lines: 


Tlic wwJcHv |» (jpen on « moonlit aiitumn nighL 
The nuidlc IS bfowr out. th« sitk lunic undone. 

A eurglr of laughter (indcr ilic bed curtaim; 

And ail her Jwdy hit the perfuTnc of i* mberewc. 


rscs. which are regarded as erode , celebrate carnal love without self-consciousness but 
ithoulKMrwness. (Ii should bg ooled, incidcnlally. that the use of the word "tuberose” for the flower 
k«ow„ i„ Chinese as W/«« or to-Auri suggest a headier perruntc than the orlgioat. But since 
the Cbtuese plant is a heavily scented orchtd whieh grow, h, damp places - tlm is. in places that 
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are yin — while tor us the orchid is mainly a luxury flower appreciated for its appearance rather than 
its perfume, the term seems to render more aptly the kind of sensibility involved here). 

Consider also these tines: 

An Auttimn [tight; a cool wipd blowtir 
High in the iky the siars shine, and the moon* 

The rootn $ccntjc^: ihe lady is at hcf toiltt. 

Under ikc siJfc curtain she awaits the mutiml or love. 

Or these: 


The autumn js cool, the window is open; they resL 
The moon slams douTi Us briJHartt light. 

It midiught: not a word 1% spoken. 

Only [wo laughing voices under the ciimm of silie. 


All the delights of the bedroom arc in these poems, but by suggestion only; there is no ovcr'Slatcmeni, 
not a word to w'hich exception could be taken. It is a far cry from the priapic verbosity of Ronsard, 
Malherbe or Verlaine. 

After these three songs, which probably date From the lirst four or five oemuries of our era. we may 
consider a is^u by Liu Yung. This poet was bom shortly before the year 1000 and died in 1050, mourned 
only, it is said, by the counesans who paid for his funeraL At that period, under the Sung dynasty, 
a new poetic form was developed, the /.rV. These were poems in a free verse form, in complete contrast 
to the strict regularity of earlier verse, designed to be sung to well known tunes. The rollow’ing example, 
a more sustained poem than the three yueh-fit jusi quoted, was sung to the tune known as P'o-lo^mett’ 
tiny: 


Lost flight t wfiit to bed 3s 1 was. nni;/ dtes^ed; ajtd tonight again ) have come to 
bed as t am. rully dressed. I hud been drinking, ajid spent the mi watch dead drunk. 
It is post midnight: what ii it that wake» me? An icy chitl, a drizzling min beats 
against my iil-ruting window; my tamp quavers and Sjekers. In my lonely bed I 
turn and twist, hot in pursuit of my moist dream. Close pressed as I am to my pillow. 
1 have dilticulty in pursuing it. My mind is qiiile confused; how close they ane, and 
yet how distant, that beautiful landscape and that limpid sky I In vain wc think of 
one another with mutual Sympathy 1 we do not mana;^ our business with niutual 
tympulhy. 
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The ven- exact Chinese expression used in this poem — vun-yu mtmg, u compound of (he set phrase 

yun-yu with mung, "dream'’ — is the dt-spair of the triinslutor. embodying as it does the literary atlusion 

which has already been discussed. (I we render it literally as ’’dream of clouds and rain", the Western 

reader will make nothing of the phrase. The term "moTsi dream" is perhaps a Utile too specific: and 

certainly the altemaiive of ”lascivious dream" would be too strong. Since we lack any proper equivalent 

foryim-jx therefore, wc must fail back on a translation which puts too much stress on the phrase — 

the only phrase in the poem which ts genuinely, though discreetly, erotic. As M. Demievillc observes, 

there is an endless variety of set phrases, in vary-ing degrees of euphemism, referring to matters of 

amorous concern and among these expressions, which any Chinese would understand at the merest 

hmt. are included "the moonlit nights of mld-Buiumn, so beautiful at the equinox in the monsoon coim- 

tries, where special celebrations are held so that they may be enjoyed to the full." Thus the moonlit 

autumn nights referred to in the yu,h-fu quoted above are no mere empty phrases but have a precise 
significance. 

B.tw„n th. wUch can be regarded as crctic and ,ho* »Wch are dearly lov* p«ma there is 

an infimtc range of gradations. To caemplify this we ™y lake three poems by the dramatist Kuan 

Han<h-ing. who Uved under the Yuan dynasty in Ihc mid Ihirtrenih century, shortly before Ihe lime 
of Marco Polo. 


r 

Cbuds ot n,y uxiMtt. mists on ia> lempk. blacker than the wings of * cmw, 
My golden loltiso are btt half concealed. vtJed in uarkt gauw 

I tm. no conmon flower whid, grow, outside tlw gardTO^ 

i cune you, my hundsonie beloved eiiemv! 

Half 1 succumb; hjiJf 1 merely pretend. 


It 

Outside the windows bung wuh blue gaure. tilent*; no one there 
Knetimg at the fool of my bed. he hum, to embrace me. 

I turse this mcnnsiant bean, and yet 1 (um toward, him. 

Heaping reproitches on him and reviling him. 

Half r repulse him; half I yield. 
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Ill 


The light ol’ the silver liamp vut, the »pirtlJs of icioeitsc tire dUpened. 
t $Up «ithiii the silk of the curturns, cyc» drowned with tear?, atone. 
Wiwi lungtiur when \ lie on my couch, now «o loliiatyl 
Tile thin coverlet seems still thinner to me. 

Half warm, half cold.** 


Are these love poems, or are they erotic poems? The iinswer is that they are both, indissolubly. 
Frequently, too, a reference seems to us erotic only because we interpret it in terms of our own aiiitiulcs. 
As an example of this we may lake the hackneyed theme of the “girl of lifteen”: 


THE CORNET OF THE GUARDS 
Hfin Vcn>-nien 

Oduc there was, among the people of Huo, 

A hamUome wmrt. Fung Tsu^tu. 

Relying on his maiiter s credit, this bold fellow 
Toyed with the landlady of the inn. 

She, a barbarian girl of ftfleen years. 

Sot alone at her counter, wearing her spring atttre, 
A skirt with long pleals, a doubleHcnded belt. 
Puffed steeves and a generous display of bosom. 

In her hair were jades from Lun-l 'icn, 

And Arabian pearls in her ears. 

Decked in Um way, how etcgani they ween. 

Her two coib of hair, unei^uailed in their dayl** 


(The 'Tune of the Prince of Lang-ych” dates from the time of the Liang dynasty, 502-556. It is thought 
to have originated in the prefecture of Lang-yeh in Shantung, ll was sung to the accompaniment of 
transverse flutes and comets). 


16 ? 


A girl of rifteen, in tiic vountry of Lino-iung, 

Sliilletl fit the guJtiir, Jii singing and dancing, 

Plnys ns the so^ng of the fromim on the barbariun flute. 
And now in i>ur three nrniies the tears flow lite tnuL** 

THE MONGOL GIRL OF FIFTEEN 
Chang Hfiien (I4th cenftiry> 

The Mongol girl of fifteen 
I» a peony just come into bud. 

Where can she be met with? 

In Ping-choii*s wineshop. 

Her cheeks ate m full as an April sun, 

Her eyebrows curved like distant mountains. 

Her slightest smite denotes consent,.. 

Then why should site hide behind her Tan of gnuze^** 


The bcauiy of Lo-yang. heroine of a famous baJlad wriiien by Wang Wei (701-761), is no older than 
this, and is already married: 

The bcttuiy of Lo-ynng lives in the house across tlw way. 

I can see from her face that she is barely iifken. 

Her husbaad holds a bridle of jade and rides n piebald horse; 

The maid chops up the carp on a golden dish.** 

Among girls of fifteen those of the country' of Wu were particularly famou.s. both for IheiF bcauiy 
and their skill as courtesans. Their qualities are eelebnttetl in the following poem by Li Po: 

A GLASS OF WINE 

A gilded cup filled with wine ftdm the smpe. 

A girl vf Wti, rtu tiiiMT thitn liftxen. 

Too delicale 5tiU to be enjoyed. 

She upeuksi badly, but her singmc is a delight. 

Eyebrows pointed und plucked, ernbruideml red clippers. 

Her plaiis with their tortoiscshdl ornnrnentv. 

How (hej would ravish Ihc bean! 

Under the curtains iwintcd wlJh waierdily iloweni 
How could one naisi? 


J6S 
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Fei SsU'himng retufm lo ihe same theme in the eighteenth century: 

TJTE BEAUTY OF WU OFFERS WINE 

Th« beauty of Wti ii fificcn years old, w'ittt hoatinf hair; 

Ht?r cup of jade invites the guest to enjoy the wine from the grape.** 

But, if we come to think of it. how otU were the heroines of our eighteenth centuA' novels in the West? 
Manon Lescaui was fifteen years old —exactly the same age as the girls of Wu — atid the heroines of 
the Chevalier tie Fauhlas are not much older. Exhausted by too much cltiId-bearing, lacking the services 
of a good dentist, a woman w as worn out by the lime she was thirty, in those days when the expectation 
of life was not much more than thirty-five. Hence, understandably enough, the early age at which they 
were ripe for love. 

These poems of desire for young girls arc matched, throughout the history of Chinese literature, by 
poems devoted to the sadness of separation. This takes many forms. First, separation after the enjoy¬ 
ment of mutual love: 

TO THE TUNE OF "THE BARBAftTAN BODHISATTVAS" 

Wei Chuang 

[fi the mi pavUion. the nc^ctunial fif wpufatic^fi... 

The lamp emits Us perTumr behind the Tringcft of the halAlowcrcii exjrtaia^. 
hul the mvm£ti{ ha^ com£ when ihe irioon sialc^i.lnw; it is lime tti gQ, 

WUh betnUiful te^-staineil face, $he bids me faic^^elL 
On the strings or d^e guitan inlaid with gold and sinople^ 

The young oriole sing&, 

tnviiing me to return before the duwn... 

Sittmg at the green ca^irient. she is like a flower.** 

Then there is the case of enforced separation. At an open window in Ch’ang-an, Fu Tu thinks of his 
wife and children, far away in Fu-chou: 


Yes, tonij^hl at Fu-^ou it is moonlight; 

But my wife must look si the moon atone. 

Far sway, t IhJnl; tender^ of my sons and my daughter. 
Too young to understand whal keeps me al CEl'ang-on. 
The soenied mist moistens her soft hair. 
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Anti ihe hard tight freeze? her perfect arms, 

Ahl When jholl we two, lining ai the bare window, 
Obk on it together and drj' our tears? 


The main cause of separation, of course, is war: 

LAMENT OF THE WOMEN'S QUARTERS 
Klang Tnung 

tn the lilence. be&ide the road, a blue pavilion; 

Uitder the sstin window, an abundaoee of white snow; 

On the pond the lea] huddle closely together; 

Under the cumim, the vcent'bags have not been tilled. 

The iiicreeri seeks to bold bank the moonlight; 

The shameless lamp throws its light on a lonely steeper. 

East of the Uao. the water iv frozen, and spring wtlJ be locking in vigour: 

North of the Ki, the goose nies tiutny thousand furlongs on Its way here. 

“Ah* May yon soon cross Ihc motinlaiiis and 

And remember the pcadublossom and plum*blt5issoin of my brief beauty I'*" 

In Chinese poetn- the loose bell is a frequeni symbol of the wajiling away of a wife or concubine waiting 
patiently for the absent lover: 

Would you like to know how much 1 ihirik of you? 

Just look at my belt: how loose it b!** 

Or again: 


Day by day the waist of my silk dress grows smaller. 
The pea(di*blossoin and ptum-hlossom have faded. 

I ihink of my lord, but he does not return: 

And when he docs come back will he still biow me?“" 


The poets tirelessly evoke the sorrow of separation for husband and wife or for two lovers: 


This yenr he will not return. 


Or: 


Ik wrote and I replied, saying tliai our separation has lasted too tong. 
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When tte refleci on the enormous area of Imperial China and the slowness of communications we can 
readily understand that laments of tins kind were not merely literary exercises. 

Iff however, we make allowance for the imagery wltich may disconcert those who miss its symbolic 
meaning, and for the literary allusions which are so difllcuit for the foreigner to follow, the expression 
of love in China is not so different from our owm approach as to be incomprehensible to us. 

When wre read the Dreant of the ReJ Chamber wc realise that the author of this masterpiece is depicting 
love as we loo know it. Whether Pao-yu, the hero, is dreaming of enjoying a fairy who will tell him all 
the sccreis of the "clouds'* and the "niin ’; or hurrying to put into practice, with the help of a maid* 
servant, the judicious recijjcs of Taoist eroticism: or involved in a tormenting love affair with his cousin, 
in the course of which he invariably says the opposite of what he means — “And indeed it has always 
been and always will be so with lovers", comments the author, showing that he knows the technique 
of the unspoken conversation — he is caught up in an intricate web of emotioj;al and sensual compli¬ 
cations which reminds us of Marivaux, Dostoevsky or Proust, 

And when we read the six surviving chapters of tlic tale of Shen Fu (translated by Un Yulang under 
the title Six Chapters of a Fhafing Life) we realise that if we want to understand the Chinese approach 
to eroticism and to love it is not enough to know by heart the Jou p^u-tauti and the C/iwi-pVffg-ffie/. 
In what other literature can we find a more faithful and less conventional picture of conjugal love? 
The young woman, Yun, is undoubtedly Shen Fu's equal in heart and mind. Modest and yet sensual, 
cultivated, thoughtful and affectionate, yet at the same lime irreverent and outspoken, she is altogether 
charming. Neither their difficulties with parents in law. nor the malevolence of the world, nor poverty 
can defeat the mutual love of this couple. When Yun dies, on the 30th March 1803, her husband is 
only forty. She enjoms him to ftnd another wife, a beautiful and virtuous woman, but he steadfastly 
rcf«.-!cs: ‘Tf wc must indeed pari ntldway in our journey, then he assured that I shall never think of 


remarrying. For those who have known the Ocean, what lesser water is wonhy of the name? And for 
those who have contemplated the clouds on the Mountain of Shamans, whm else is there that could 
deserve the name of doud?" Here love and eroticism are bound up in a single senlimcnt. 

Based on a metaphysical system which i.s incompatihic «lih Christiantl>. developed in an Empire 
whose social structures and moral values were quite different from ours. Chinese erotic thought never- 
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thetess produced poems, novels and plays in which husbands and wives, lovers and those in love speak 
in terms w'hicb have a direct appeal to us. In these works sexual instincts and sexual techniqtu^ are 
given expressjon in a form in which — gratefully, with some surprise, but w'ith delight — we can 
recognise what is, after all, a universal manifesiation of human nature. 
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